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TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


Belgian Congo Supplies 
Civilization’s Weapons 


By Harry W. Newman, Department of Commerce 


Then I saw the Congo, 
through the black, 

Cutting through the jungle with a 
golden track. 


creeping 


So wrote Nicholas Vachel Lindsay of 
the Congo some years ago. Wartime de- 
mand for the Belgian Congo’s strategic 
raw materials has given the Congo added 

importance and a new meaning to its 
“golden track.” The interest in the Bel- 
gian Congo has been especially keen 
since war was declared upon the United 
States by the Axis Powers. Imports into 
the United States from the Congo are 
showing tremendous gains, and increas- 
ing quantities of Congo ores are being 
treated here as well as shipments of 
smelted copper and tin, which are now 
needed in greater quantities for our war 
economy. 

Before the war most of the exports 
from the Congo were shipped direct to 
Belgium for further processing or found 
their way to forwarding agents at Ant- 
werp, which was sometimes referred to 
as the “Port of the Congo.’”’ When Bel- 
gium surrendered to the German forces 
in May 1940, the inhabitants and admin- 
istrative officials in the Congo remained 
loyal to the old regime; Congo affairs 
are consequently administered from the 
temporary capital of the legitimate Bel- 
gian Government at or near London. 

The area is estimated at 902,082 square 
miles, about one-third the size of the 
United States, with a native population 
in 1940 of 10,328,400 and a white popu- 
lation of 27,800. The natives are chiefly 
of Bantu and Sudanese origin with some 
Pygmies and Nilotics. The greater pro- 
portion of the white inhabitants are nat- 
urally Belgian nationals, with the Wal- 
loons and Flemings in more or less equal 
proportions. The second-largest foreign 
group is the Portuguese, followed by the 
Italians. 

Contrary to popular belief, the climate 
of the colony is not altogether tropical. 
In the eastern highlands freezing 
weather is sometimes experienced. The 
maximum temperature for Elizabeth- 
ville (1935 latest at hand) was 35° C. (95 
Fahrenheit) during October and a mini- 
mum of 34° F. in August with an aver- 
age of 68° F. for the year. 

The colony has only a narrow outlet 
to the sea at the mouth of the Congo 
River cutting through the Portuguese 
colony of Angola and the Cabinda 
Enclave which forms the northern 
boundary for a short distance. French 
Equatorial Africa provides the greater 
Portion of the northwestern and north- 
ern boundaries to a point where the 





French territories meet the Anglo-Egyp- 
tian Sudan. The line of the eastern 
frontier is bounded by various British 
territories—the Protectorate and Prov- 
ince of Uganda, the mandated territory 
of Tanganyika, and Northern Rhodesia. 
This last named colony, together with 
Portuguese Angola, forms the southern 
border. 


Leopoldville, the capital and adminis- 
trative center of the colony, is situated 
about 275 miles, as the crow flies, from 
the mouth of the Congo and has a native 
population of 33,800 and white popula- 
tion of 2,841. Elizabethville, in the heart 
of the great mining district, had the 
largest white population in 1940, with 
4,023 whites and 14,000 natives. Matadi, 
on the Congo River, 93 miles from the 
sea just below the lowest falls and ter- 
minus of the railway from Leopoldville, 
is the principal port. It has modern 
wharves, provided with cranes and other 
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up-to-date equipment to which vessels 
of 10,000 to 15,000 tons registry can moor. 

From Leopoldville, situated just above 
the rapids of the Congo on Stanley Pool, 
goods are transported by river steamers 
to all sections of the interior. Much of 
the merchandise for the Haut-Katanga 
District where the principal mining in- 
dustries are located, especially that of 
a perishable or urgent nature, is un- 
loaded at Lobito, port of Portuguese 
Angola, and shipped by the Benguela 
railway direct to Elizabethville. By the 
completion of this railroad in 1928, the 
Katanga mines have been brought closer 
to the markets of the world, especially 
the ports of the United States. 


Early History 


Until the middle of the nineteenth 
century the interior drained by the 
Congo River was practically unknown. 
When Stanley reached the mouth of the 
Congo in 1877, King Leopold of the Bel- 
gians recognized the immense possi- 
bilities of the Congo Basin and became 
the foremost leader for its exploitation. 
Various nations immediately put forward 
claims by right of earlier explorations, 
especially Portugal on the strength of the 
discovery of the mouth of the Congo by 
its navigators in the fifteenth century. 
Other claims and conflicts led to the Ber- 
lin Conference of 1884, by which Leopold 
was recognized as the’ sovereign head. 
Ultimately, the State known as Congo 
Free State developed. The United States 
was the first to accord recognition. 
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Mining 


The most important and extensive 
mineral is copper. Resources are known 
tobe enormous. Copper coins and orna- 
ments of the natives attracted early at- 
tention, but it was not until 1891 that 
exploitation on a large scale was begun 
by prospectors. From 1912 to 1934 ap- 
proximately 15,000,000 metric tons of ore 
were extracted, but visible reserves have 
not diminished owing to the constant dis- 
covery of new deposits. The latest esti- 
mate of reserves is 75,000,000 metric tons 
of ore, or about 5,000,000 tons of copper. 
The present productive capacity is more 
than 200,000 metric tons of copper an- 
nually, but prior to World War II it 
reached only about 50 percent of that 
figure. Production in 1940 neared 150,- 
000 metric tons, while the estimated pro- 
duction for 1942 is placed at 180,000 tons. 

The chief mining centers are located at 
Elizabethville, Luishia, and Kumbove in 
the Haut-Katanga District where the 
principal deposits occur, but until sev- 
eral years ago development was limited 
mostly to the southeastern and central 
parts of the district, which were accessi- 
ble to the Rhodesian railroads. The 
opening of the Benguela railroad in 1928 
with a direct and shorter route through 
Angola to Lobito on the sea diverted the 
hauls over the longer and more indirect 
rail routes to the port of Beira, Mozam- 
bique, and to the still more distant ports 
of the Union of South Africa. 

Only negligible quantities of copper ore 
are exported. Most of the ore is smelted 
at Lubumbashi, near Elizabethville, but 
heretofore lack of fuel has been a handi- 
cap. Coal is found in the Congo, but 
until recently exploitation has been lim- 
ited. 

Tin was likewise worked primitively by 
the natives, and after copper is the most 
extensive of the minerals. With trans- 
portation difficulties in the Far East and 
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the subsequent elimination of Far East- 
ern sources of supply for North America 
and the United Kingdom, the Congo de- 
posits assumed strategic importance. 


The estimated reserves are placed at 
215,000 metric tons. Owing to lack of 
demand and the more accessible deposits 
elsewhere in the world, the Congo has 
been until recently a relatively unim- 
portant producer. In 1931 production of 
smelted tin amounted to only 290 metric 
tons but increased to 8,000 tons in 1940. 
The estimated production of ore for 1942 
is 22,000 metric tons, containing 174.5 
percent of tin. At present the smelting 
capacity is about 12,000 tons of ingots, 
but it has been stated that it could be 
increased to take care of the entire do- 
mestic production of ore. 

The principal deposits lie in the Haut- 
Katanga District, near Lake Moero, and 
in the Mandate of Ruanda-Urundi, for- 
merly a part of German East Africa. 
The ore is usually found in veins, fre- 
quently in granite-rock formation as well 
as in free deposits. The mines are more 
accessible to the East African ports, but 
shipments by this route to the United 
States involve long hauls in the Indian 
Ocean and around the Cape. 

Two extensive coal fields have been dis- 
covered in Haut-Katanga, one of which 
lies along the Lukuga River and the other 
to the south of Bukama. The supply is 
practically inexhaustible, but exploitation 
has been carried on slowly. Production, 
however, amounted to 36,493 metric tons 
in 1937 compared with only 4,696 metric 
tons 3 years earlier. The deposits are 
inferior in grade to Belgian coal, having 
only 75 percent of the latter’s calorific 
power. For some time the coal was con- 
sumed on the Tanganyika steamers and 
also employed as railway fuel, but its use 
was discontinued until deeper seams 
could be reached. The beds south of 
Bukama are of value because of their 
proximity to the metallurgical centers of 
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the Katanga, where they could be yty 
ized instead of Rhodesian coal, the q ‘ 
ity of which is practically identical], 

Gold production began in 1905. Mog 
of the output is by two companies Whose 
mines are in the northeast corner of the 
colony. The metal exists in certain cop. 
per mines, in quartz formations, com. 
bined with platinum, and in alluvial] de. 
posits. About 90 percent of the prodye. 
tion formerly came from alluvial deposits 
but since 1929 production from gold veins 
in quartz formation has made some head. 
way. Output of refined gold amounted 
to 494,639 troy ounces in 1939 as com. 
pared with 419,664 troy ounces the pre. 
ceding year. 

The first diamond was discovered jp 
the District of Kasai in 1908 and Since 
then exploitation has developed rapidly 
Diamonds have since been found in othe 
parts of the Congo, but the only field of 
importance at present is the Kasai re. 
gion. 
present river gravel or in the alluvial qe. 
posits which mark the former levels of 
the rivers. They are similar to those 
found in Southwest Africa but somewhat 
smaller. The average weight is about q 
tenth of a carat, but occasionally large 
stones arefound. The largest found thus 
far weighed 15 carats. Output in 1939 
amounted to 8,344,765 metric carats and 
for several years has exceeded that of 
all other countries. The preliminary re. 
turns for 1940 reported 10,900,000 carats. 

All diamonds normally were shipped to 
Antwerp for cutting, but upon the capitu- 
lation of Belgium, exports ceased 
abruptly. Recently arrangements were 
made whereby the entire salable output 
was to be shipped to London for cutting, 
sale, and distribution. 


The Belgian Government has not pub. 


lished recent figures on the production of 


radium, but it is believed to be among the | 


largest in the world. An_ unofficial, 
though fairly reliable, source stated that 
annual production averaged 60 grams or 
more. Before the Hitlerian invasion all 
ore was sent to Belgium for separation, 
but at the present time production is 
reported to have ceaSed temporarily. 
With the United Nations requiring 
greater quantities of several metals for 
their war economy, increased quantities 
of lead, cobalt, platinum, and silver from 
Congo mines are being exported monthly. 
Information regarding production is very 
inadequate. The latest official figures for 
the production of cobalt is 618 metric 
tons for 1932, but the United States alone 
imported from the Congo 3,500 tons in 
1940 and 4,450 tons in 1941. In 1937 pro- 


duction of platinum amounted to 66 kilo- | 


grams, palladium to 389 kilograms, and 
silver to 92,124 kilograms. 

Tantalum and molybdenum were Ie- 
cently added to the list of rare metals 
produced in the Congo. They are usually 
found in association with copper and 
tin-bearing ores. Production of tan- 
talum-Niobium increased from 33 metric 
tons in 1936 to 120 tons in 1937. 


Agriculture 


When the Belgians started their first 
experiments in colonial work, few had 


The stones occur either in the | 
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knowledge of tropical life or agri- 
quture. During the days of the Congo 
ee State, experiments were made on a 
large scale with funtumia (rubber vines), 
voffee, and cocoa, but nearly all proved 
failures, owing to lack of upkeep or un- 
suitability of the species for economic 
_ Much care was given to botanical 
york and theory, but practical farming 
and planting was neglected. 


Among the plants cultivated by the 
natives were potatoes, yams, taro, 
manioc, corn, rice, and millet. The prin- 
pal food was the indigenous banana. 

The Agave rigida from which sisal 
nemp is obtained was grown for a long 
time on the Lower Congo, where it was 
introduced by traders. The plant from 
which kapok is obtained grows wild. It 
not only furnishes a fiber for exportation, 
put also produces an oil which is utilized 
inthe manufacture of native soap. 

After annexation by Belgium, efficient 
research and work in tropical agricul- 
tue were begun. The first investiga- 
tions were devoted to meteorology, soils, 
varieties of plants and trees, mixed farm- 
ing, forestry, fruit, flower, and orna- 
mental gardening. Planting of fun- 
tumia was discontinued and replaced by 
Hevea. 

At the end of 1937 there were 12.360 
acres of rubber under cultivation, with 
a production of 932 metric tons for that 
yar. Prior to the war, Belgium ab- 
sorbed the greater portion, but now the 
entire surplus is directed to the United 
Nations. Most of the plantations are in 
the northwestern part of the colony 
along the Congo River. All, however, 
are easily accessible to either rail or river 
routes to Atlantic ports. 

Cotton cultivation was begun in 1917 
and has now become one of the leading 
factors in the economic position of the 
Congo. Natives, who at the beginning 
opposed its development, now are anxi- 
ous for its extension, chiefly because 
they need not leave their natural sur- 
roundings or change their mode of life. 
Production of ginned cotton amounted 
to 40,500 metric tons in 1939, according 
to the League of Nations’ Statistical 
Yearbook 1939-40. 

Introduction and extension of rice cul- 
tue date from 1917. Production in 
1937-38 amounted to 60,400 metric tons, 
according to League of Nations data. 
Cane sugar production is increasing 
from year to year, both in quantity and 
purity. Peanuts are now cultivated on 
the savannah lands. Cultivation of 
plants producing various essential oils is 
proving profitable. 


Production of palm oil from planta- 
ions amounted to 14,572 metric tons in 
1937, while the industrial production 
from wild trees totaled 55,498 metric 
ons. Output of palm-kernel oil from 
Plantations was 8,782 metric tons in 
1937, while industrial production from 
wild trees was 28,922 metric tons. There 
considerable production by the natives 
for their own use as well as for sale to 
small dealers, but no figures are 
available, 

Livestock thrive where the tsetse fly is 
absent, notably in the highlands of 
Katanga, Ituri, and Kivu. A very useful 
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dwarf black cattle, similar to the Eng- 
lish Dexter Kerry, have been brought 
in from French Dahomey. A variety of 
fine Nellore Zebu cattle has been im- 
ported from Ceylon and does well. 
Among the horned cattle raised is the 
large Angola breed which was imported 
from Portuguese territory. The best 
dairy breed is the small black and white 
Brittany variety imported from France. 
Raising of large Belgian hogs has suc- 
ceeded well. Several breeds of horses 
are found—Senegalese, Javanese-San- 
dalwoods, and crossbred Belgians. 


Forestry 


Forests cover about 53 percent of the 
surface of the colony, with the Central 
Congo one huge tropical entanglement. 
The forestry wealth is consequently 
enormous, but the high cost of transpor- 
tation has prevented lumber from ac- 
quiring importance. Recent improve- 
ment in transportation facilities by the 
State has been made and by the start 
of the war the lumber industry had be- 
come prominent. Lumber exports 
amounted to 81,719 metric tons in 1937. 
Disorganization soon occurred and stocks 
accumulated, inasmuch as exports to 
Germany, formerly an important outlet, 
were completely stopped. 


Copal has been the most important of 
the forestry exports. It is found in 
resin secretions of large drops on certain 
trees of the leguminous family and is 
abundant throughout the colony, usually 
in the marshy districts in the neghbor- 
hood of rivers. It is also gathered in 
considerable quantities on sandbanks, 
where the rivers have deposited it at 
times of high water. In the Province of 
Coquilhatville, a variety of fossil copal is 
found in the soil and is lighter, yellower, 
and more brittle than that collected from 
the trees. 


Photo courtesy of O. F. Cummins 
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Industry 


While the economy of the country is 
basically mining and agricultural, in- 
dustry has not been altogether over- 
looked. At Leopoldville there is a cotton- 
spinning mill which employs 1,500 na- 
tives in its various departments. During 
1938 this mill increased its cotton-spin- 
ning spindles from 10,000 to approxi- 
mately 14,500. Processing of the fruit 
and kernel of the palm tree employs 
more than a thousand; then there is soap 
making from the palm oils and other oils. 
The usually crude home manufacture of 
the natives, such as brushes from in- 
digenous fibers, pottery, and other 
artistic expression of a primitive and 
semiprimitive people, exists for local use 
as well as specialty exports. 


Transportation 


In 1939, highways extended over 43,950 
miles, of which 8,709 miles composed na- 
tional highways, 29,753 local highways, 
and 5,488 private roads. Except in the 
larger urban districts, the roads are for 
the most part of unimproved earth. 

Railway lines, mostly standard gage, 
are 3,100 miles in length and are equipped 
to meet the demands of normal traffic. 
The greater hauls are made on the 
Bukama-Sakania stretch of the Chemin 
de Fer du Bas-Congo au Katanga which 
connects with the Benguela Railway at 
Luao and the branches to Stanleyville 
and Hebo. While the completion of the 
Benguela railroad afforded shorter hauls 
to the coast, many Congo executives 
prefer the longer and cheaper route via 
the railway junction of Bukama, thence 
to the port of Luebo on the Kasai River, 
a tributary of the Congo, where goods 
are shipped by water to Leopoldville. 
Total merchandise carried over all rail- 
roads in 1937 amounted to 4,379,742 met- 

(Continued on p. 29) 





Cattle industry. 
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Pan-Americana— 


Past Iense 


By Grosvenor M. Jones, Assistant 
Director, Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, Department 
of Commerce 


The interest of this country in the eco- 
nomic development of the Latin Ameri- 
can countries is not something new, as 
many may have been led to believe. Nor 
has it been wholly dominated by the 
profit motive, as many seem to think. 

As early as 1810, Joel Roberts Poinsett, 
scholar, diplomat, and statesman, whose 
name today is most widely pronounced 
in connection with the beautiful Poin- 
settia, which he developed from a Mexi- 
can flower, showed his interest in our 
southern neighbors when he Set sail for 
Buenos Aires. In Buenos Aires he soon 
began to encourage a movement for in- 
dependence from Spain. 

Leaving Buenos Aires in 1812 he was 
officially received by the provisional gov- 
ernment of Chile. He remained in Chile 
until 1814, giving political and military 
advice to the revolutionary patriots in 
their struggle for independence from 
Spain. Nor did this end his interest in 
the young Republics to the _ south. 
Throughout his life this interest contin- 
ued, and in the years just before his 
death (1851) he opposed the war against 
Mexico. 

Yet another U. S. citizen who long in- 
terested himself in the other Americas 
was William Eleroy Curtis, journalist, 
traveler, and publicist. When the Bu- 
reau of the American Republics was es- 
tablished—now called the Pan American 
Union—he was made its first director in 
1889. During his regime as first director 
of the Pan American Union he started 
the publication of handbooks—several of 
which, based on his own travels, he wrote 
himself—which have done much to pro- 
mote friendly relations between the 
countries of North and South America. 


Examples of Economic Contri- 
butions: In Chile 


The fact of the matter is that citizens 
of the United States (Norte-Americanos, 
as our friends to the south prefer to call 
us) began to make substantial contribu- 
tions to the cultural and economic de- 
velopment of Latin American countries a 
century or more ago. 

Those of us who have visited Chile 
may have been surprised to find that a 
park in the port city of Valparaiso is 
known as Plaza Wheelwright and that, 


in another plaza in that city, there is 
an impressive monument to Wheel- 
wright. 

Who was this Wheelwright, and why 
this monument? 

Wheelwright was a sailing master from 
New England who nearly a century ago 
became interested in the possibilities of 
Chile’s economic development. In 1849 
he obtained a concession to build a rail- 
road from Valpariso to Santiago. Be- 
cause of delays in raising the necessary 
capital, construction was not begun until 
1852. In the interim he built a line from 
Coquimbo to Caldera, the first railway 
to be placed in operation in Chile and 
probably the first in all Latin America. 

By 1857 a substantial part of the line 
from Valparaiso to Santiago was com- 
pleted by Wheelwright, but it remained 
for another of our countrymen, Henry 
Meiggs, to finish the job, which he did 
in the years 1861-63. 

Wheelwright is perhaps even better 
known in the United States because he 
started the first line of steamships on 
the west coast of South America. This 
line was known as the Pacific Steam 
Navigation Co., and its ships plied be- 
tween Valparaiso and Panama for 80 
years or more. As an adjunct to his 
steamship business he developed coal 
deposits in southern Chile. 

No wonder the Chileans long ago 
erected a monument to Wheelwright’s 
memory and named a plaza after him. 

Wheelwright played a part also in the 
construction of one of the early rail- 
ways in Argentina—the line from the 
port of Rosario to the city of Cordoba, 
which now forms part of the Central 
Argentine Railway system. In Septem- 
ber 1854 he received a concession for 
building this line but found great diffi- 
culty in raising capital for this under- 
taking. Construction was not begun 
until April 1863, after British capital had 
become interested in the project. 

This enterprising American, Wheel- 
wright, also built an important section 
of the system now Known as the Buenos 
Aires Great Southern Railway. 


In Peru 


The fame of Henry Meiggs, already 
mentioned, rests upon his feats of rail- 
road construction in the neighboring Re- 
pubtic of Peru, for which he was equipped 
by his earlier experience in Chile. The 
construction of this standard-gage rail- 
road, which connects Callao, the port for 
Lima, with rich mining centers in the 
lofty Andes, was begun by Meiggs in 
1870. In a distance of 106 miles from 
the coast, this line crosses numerous 
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peaks of the Andes and at an elevation 
of nearly 16,000 feet surmounts the high. 
est point reached by any railway jn the 
world. 

At about the same time Meiggs sur. 
veyed and constructed a large part oy 
another important railroad in Peru, the 
Southern, which extends from the por 
of Mollendo to Puno, on Lake Titicacg 
This also was a difficult undertaking. — 

In addition, Meiggs built  severg 
shorter lines in Peru. An individua] of 
tireless energy and decided Persona] 
force, Meiggs played a pioneering role of 
outstanding importance in the construc. 
tion of railroads in Peru. These raj. 
roads contributed greatly to the ego. 
nomic development of the country by 
providing easier access to the minerg] 
wealth and other resources of the moun. 
tainous hinterland. 


In Ecuador 


Another American, Archer Harman of 
New York City, undertook in 1897 the 
completion of an almost equally difficy} 
railroad from Guayaquil to Quito in Rp. 
uador. In this case a _ considerable 
amount of North American capital was 
invested in the enterprise. 


In Central America 


The mention of Henry Meiggs recalls 
the work of his nephew, Minor C. Keith 
who played such a large part in the con- 
struction of railroads in Costa Rica and 
other parts of Central America in con- 
nection with the development of the ba- 
nana industry in those countries. It was 
Keith’s resourcefulness, energy, and per- 
tinacity in constructing the railroad from 
Port Limon to San Jose, in Costa Rica. 
in the face of very great difficulties, of g 
financial as well as an engineering char- 
acter, that entitle him to the designa- 
tion: the Cecil Rhodes of Centra 
America. 

Most, if not all, of the railroads con- 
structed in Central America by our fellow 
citizens were built to serve the banana 
industry which they established there 
To develop the cultivation of bananas on 
a mass-production basis it was necessary 
not only to construct railroads and ports 
in the countries of production but also 
to provide refrigerator ships and to or- 
ganize an elaborate marketing system at 
this end. 

Our fellow citizens, who began the 
development of the banana trade on a 
big-business basis more than half a cen- 
tury ago, contributed not merely the 
large amounts of capital required but 
what is even more important, their su- 
perior organizing ability and_ business 
sagacity, or, as it has lately begun to ke 
called, “know-how.” 


In Panama 


Speaking of “know-how” brings @ 
once to our minds the construction of 
the Panama Canal. In these days, 2 
particular, we are apt to think of the 
Canal in terms of its military signif 
icance. Of equal importance, in times 

(Continued on p. 31) 
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Review of Canadian Wartime 
Trade Control Measures 


Part IT 


By Mary H. Fricker, 


Department of Commerce 


To supply growing military and naval 
needs, new industries have been estab- 
shed and many old enterprises have 
een much expanded. Production sched- 
yles have beeen altered, price ceilings 
adopted, and new import and export re- 
srictions have been adopted. This has 
necessitated a constant flow of regula- 
tions and interpretations, too volumi- 
nous for the average reader to follow. 
The review of these wartime measures, 
the first part of which appeared in For- 
pcN COMMERCE WEEKLY, April 18, 1942, is 
completed in this issue. 


Import Prohibitions, Restrictions 
and Quotas Under War Ex- 


change Conservation Act 


(1940) 


The War Exchange Conservation Act 
of December 2, 1940, prohibited many 
products from importation into Canada 
fom nonsterling countries, during the 
war period, and permitted a limited 
group of commodities to enter only on a 
reduced scale, or quota basis, subject to 
special import permits on forms ap- 
proved by the Minister of National Rev- 
enue. 

As the title indicates, the purpose of 
the measure was to conserve dollar ex- 
change for the purchase of war materials, 
and also to reduce local manufacture of 
honessentials by establishing domestic 
excise taxes on some of the products pro- 
hibited from importation from non-Em- 
pire areas, and to encourage imports 
from the United Kingdom by reducing 
or removing the duties on a substantial 
list of products. 

Subsection (2) of section 3 of the act 
authorizes the Minister of National Rev- 
thue to exempt articles from the pro- 
visions of the Act, at his discretion, and 
he has exercised this authority from time 
to time by removing several items or 
parts of items from the list. Additions 
have been made to the list under orders 
IM cow.cil. In the main, however, these 
Prohibitions and restrictions are ex- 
pected to remain in force for the dura- 
ion of the war. The list as contained in 
the act, with amendments, arranged ac- 
cording to tariff item numbers, covers a 


broad range of products but because of 
its length it is not reproduced here. 
Under part 1 of schedule 1 of the act is 
given the list of goods definitely pro- 
hibited from importation into Canada. 

Under part 2, import quotas have been 
established for a number of products, 
but these have not, in all cases, been pub- 
lished. Among the products for which 
quotas were published are included raw 
furs, passenger automobiles, commercial 
motortrucks for essential services, raw 
leaf tobacco, adding, calculating, ac- 
counting, and bookkeeping machines, 
handkerchiefs of cotton, flax, or other 
vegetable fibers. 

Articles included in the list of goods 
prohibited from importation into Can- 
ada under the above Act may be imported 
temporarily if intended solely for use as 
models for designing and copying pur- 
poses, and if exported within 6 months. 

Hosiery, wholly or partly of silk, is 
prohibited from importation into Canada 
from countries within the sterling area 
or Newfoundland, except under permit. 

All goods shipped from or the produce 
of enemy or proscribed territories are 
prohibited from importation into Can- 
ada unless released by the Custodian of 
Enemy Property, Department of the Sec- 
retary of State. 


Controls Under Wartime Prices 
and Trade Board and Wartime 
Industries Control Board 


Under authority of section 6 of the 
Canadian War Measures Act of 1914, 
an order in cowncil (P. C. 2516) of Sep- 
tember 3, 1939, established the Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board “to provide safe- 
guards under war conditions against any 
undue enhancement in the prices of 
food, fuel, and other necessaries of life, 
and to insure an adequate supply and 
equitable distribution of such commodi- 
ties.” A further order of the same date 
(P. C. 2520) appointed three members of 
the Prices Board, naming as Chairman 
Mr. Hector B. McKinnon, who was Com- 
missioner of Tariffs and Chairman of 
the Tariff Board. The membership of 
the Prices Board was later increased to 
nine. Mr. McKinnon served as Chair- 
man of the Board until his appointment 
as President of the Commodity Prices 
Stabilization Corporation, which was or- 
ganized under an order in council (P. C. 
9870) of December 17, 1941, when Mr. 
Donald Gordon succeeded him as Chair- 
man of the Prices Board. Mr. Gordon is 
still Chairman of the Board. 

The regulations issued by the Prices 
Board, at first administered by the Minis- 


ter of Labor, authorized the Board, 
among other things, to control domestic 
prices of the necessaries of life, regulate 
the operations of manufacturers and 
dealers in such commodities, fix maxi- 
mum prices, or margins of profit, and to 
perform various other functions, and to 
recommend to the Governor in council 
any additional measures neceSsary for 
carrying out the purpose of the order. 

On December 5, 1939, the regulations of 
September 3 were canceled and new reg- 
ulations issued under order in council 
(3998), which authorized the Board, in 
addition to the powers conferred by the 
earlier regulations, to extend its investi- 
gations to importations and exportations, 
and, subject to the approval of the Gov- 
ernor in Council, to license importers and 
exporters, and to prohibit the exporta- 
tion of any necessary of life, except un- 
der the terms of a permit granted by the 
Board. Necessaries of life were defined 
as articles of food, fuel and clothing, and 
materials for such commodities, and such 
other articles as the Board might from 
time to time designate. The Board was 
also authorized to recommend that a 
necessary of life be admitted free of duty 
or that the duty be reduced to a rate 
which would give the public the benefit 
of reasonable competition. An order of 
July 2, 1941, broadened the powers of 
the Board by authorizing the establish- 
ment of minimum prices, as well as max- 
imum mark-ups. In August 1941 a fur- 
ther order placed the administration of 
the regulations under the Minister of 
Finance, instead of the Minister of Labor, 
and authorized the Board, with the ap- 
proval of the Governor in Council to 
appoint administrators, under the direc- 
tion and supervision of the Board, to reg- 
ulate the supply and distribution of the 
necessaries of life, and to exercise cer- 
tain powers vested in the Board. 


Early in the fall of 1939 Administrators 
were appointed over transactions deal- 
ing in wool (September 18—-2734) ; sugar 
(October 3—2851); hides and leather 
(October 3—2975); and coal, coke, and 
other solid fuels (October 18), and in 
1940 over animal and vegetable oils (Oc- 
tober 9—5468). 

When the war exchange tax of 10 per- 
cent ad valorem was inaugurated in June 
1940, the Prices Board was given power 
to investigate and take remedial] action if 
persons took advantage of this tax to in- 
crease prices by an amount greater than 
was justified by the increase in cost prop- 
erly arising from the tax, or to maintain 
levels higher than were justified. In such 
cases, on recommendation of the Board, 
the Governor in Council could impose on 
the goods an excise tax not exceeding 10 
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percent of the selling price, or remove or 
reduce the import duties, and fix prices, 
or authorize the Prices Board to take 
such measures as it might recommend. 

The Prices Board was given the same 
powers to deal with unduly enhanced 
prices of goods specified in the schedules 
to the War Exchange Conservation Act 
of December 2, 1940, as were conferred 
on the Board in respect to necessaries of 
life under the Prices Board’s regulations. 

An act passed by Parliament in Sep- 
tember 1939 gave the Minister of Muni- 
tions and Supply power to mobilize, con- 
serve, and coordinate Canada’s economic 
and industrial facilities for the effective 
prosecution of the war. Upon his rec- 
ommendation four industrial controllers 
over Timber, Steel, Mineral Oils, and 
Nonferrous Metals were appointed in the 
summer of 1940, and at the same time a 
Wartime Industries Control Board was 
established composed of these four Con- 
trollers. 

Controllers who were later appointed 
automatically became members of the 
Industries Control Board. The mem- 
bers of the Industries Control Board 
finally numbered 11, including those over 
Timber, Steel, Mineral Oils, and Nonfer- 
rous Metals; the Machine Tools and 
Power Controllers appointed in August 
1940; the Motor Vehicles Controller, in 
February 1941; the Controller of Chemi- 
cals, in July 1941; and the Transit Con- 
troller (traffic and specified internal 
transport facilities), the Controller of 
Supplies, and the Controller of Construc- 
tion (ship construction and ship repairs), 
in August 1941. 

In October 1941 imports of machinery 
were made subject to license by the Con- 
troller of Construction, and in November, 
in order to relieve the Chief Priorities 
Officer of the Supply Department, the 
Controller of Construction assumed juris- 
diction over the installation of equip- 
ment and the erection and repair of 
buildings, and his name was inserted in 
orders in place of the Priorities Officer. 

Under the orders in council appointing 
these controllers they were given broad 
regulatory powers over the production 
and distribution of essential war mate- 
rials, and were authorized to cOnserve, 
restrict, and control such commodities, 
including the licensing of imports and 
exports, and in some instances the sale 
and prices of the particular products. 
They could fix prices and mark-ups for 
goods under their jurisdiction, with the 
approval of the Chairman of the Indus- 
tries Control Board and with the con- 
currence of the Prices Board. 

Certain powers were vested also in the 
Canned Lobster Controller, the Wheat 
Board, Dairy Products Board, and the 
Salt Fish Board. 

Under orders passed on August 28 and 
29, 1941, greater control of prices was 
extended to the Prices Board, and fur- 
ther authority given the War Industries 
Control Board over the supply of war 
essentials. The authority of the Prices 
Board was enlarged to include “goods 
and services” (formerly it included only 
“necessaries of life’) other than those 
which were already placed under the 
jurisdiction of agencies established with- 
in the Department of Munitions and 
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Supply, and where goods and services 
were subject to price control in the pub- 
lic interest, such price control was to be 
exercised by or with the concurrence 
of the Prices Board. Powers which had 
previously been vested in the Prices Board 
were retained, including authority to rec- 
ommend tariff changes, except that such 
recommendations regarding the tariff 
should not concern articles over which a 
Controller in the Department of Muni- 
tions and Supply had been given author- 
ity, unless the Control Board concurred 
in the recommendations. 

The order of August 28, 1941, deleted 
the power of controllers to regulate 
prices. The Prices Board was authorized 
to fix specific, maximum or minimum 
prices for goods, with the approval of the 
Chairman of the Industries Control 
Board, but the individual controllers no 
longer had unrestricted authority to exer- 
cise the regulatory powers given them in 
the earlier orders. Each controller can 
appoint or create the necessary subsidi- 
ary organization to exercise his powers, 
and may undertake the necessary investi- 
gations or inquiries. 

Mr. R. C. Berkinshaw, former head 
of the Priorities Branch of the Depart- 
ment of Munitions and Supply, was made 
chairman of the Industries Control 
Board, of which the chairman of the 
Prices Board was also a member. Nine 
of the controllers, handling chemicals, 
construction operations, machine tools, 
metals, steel, motor vehicles, petroleum, 
ship repairs, and timber, have been 
named as administrators in the price- 
regulation organization. The two addi- 
tional controllers, handling electric power 
and transit problems, are lined up with 
the Service Administration in this or- 
ganization. The Controller of Supplies 
(a basket classification in the procure- 
ment organization) has been named in- 
dividually by the Prices Board as admin- 
istrator over rubber, silk, metal furniture, 
and many other commodities over which 
he has jurisdiction in the Department 
of Munitions and Supply. 

See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY for 
special articles on Canada’s price-control 
measures under the following headings: 

Canada Extends Price and Commodity Con- 
trol (October 11, 1941). 

Outline of Canadian Price and Wage Con- 
trols (November 15). 

Economic Conditions (November 29). 

Some Details of Canadian Price Control 
Policy (December 13). 

The Machinery of Canadian Price Con- 
trol (March 7, 1942). 


The last-named article includes a dis- 
cussion of “Imports in Relation to Price 
Ceiling,” dealing with the payment of 
direct subsidies to Canadian importers. 
The whole process is known as adjusting 
the “squeeze” between retail, wholesale, 
and manufacturing or import prices. 
Imported goods will not be eligible for 
subsidy if such goods can be obtained in 
Canada in sufficient volume at reason- 
able prices, and importers have been ad- 
vised to keep the cost of imported goods 
at a minimum. 


Export Control Measures 


Almost immediately upon entering the 
war, Canada began a strict control of ex- 
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ports in order to conserve materials for 
domestic purposes, to make them avail. 
able to the United Kingdom, or to Pre. 
vent their reaching enemy destinations 
Export permits were required for the 
products specified in the orders, e€Xcep. 
tions being made from time to time of 
particular products intended for Ship. 
ment to the British Empire, the Uniteg 
States, or to other specified Western 
Hemisphere destinations. 

From September 20, 1939, exports of 
specified minerals (in all forms) and 
metals were subject to export permits 
issued by or on behalf of the Canadian 
Minister of National Revenue. The order 
affecting these products was designed to 
conserve such supplies for the production 
of arms, ammunition, implements or my. 
nitions of war, or for military, nayaj 
or air stores. This list was considerably 
augmented from February 5, 1940, ang 
additional metals and minerals, including 
nonferrous metals, ferro-alloys, and in. 
dustrial minerals, were placed on the re. 
stricted list in February 1941. 

At the outset the exportation of certain 
products was subject to recommendation 
by several governmental agencies; for jn. 
stance, approval by the Agricultural Sup. 
plies Committee was required for exports 
of fiber flax seed; the Minister of Agri- 
culture, for fiber flax and for fertilizers; 
the British Columbia Salt Fish Board's 
export marketing certificate was required 
for salt herring and salt salmon produced 
in British Columbia; canned lobster ex. 
ports were subject to approval of the 
Controller for Canned Lobster, Salt Fish 
Board; specified fish oils required export 
permits by the Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board, and export permits from the Dairy 
Products Board were required for rennet, 
cheese, and concentrated milk products, 

Export permits for other products were 
subject to approval by officials in the 
Departments of Labor, Munitions and 
Supply, National Revenue, and Trade 
and Commerce. 

From May 10, 1941, however, all ex- 
port permits (with a few exceptions) 
were to be issued by the Export Permit 
Branch of the Department of Trade and 
Commerce, including those products 
which had previously been under the 
Departments of Agriculture, Fisheries, 
Labor, Munitions and Supply, National 
Revenue, and Trade and Commerce, the 
control of exports being coordinated 
under one agency. Exceptions were 
made with respect to dairy products, 
wool, hides and skins, sugar, and canned 
lobster, for which export permits were 
still subject to approval or were to be 
issued by agencies other than the Export 


Permit Branch, Department of Trade | 


and Commerce. 

The list of restricted or prohibited ex- 
ports has been revised and broadened 
throughout the war period and the con- 
solidated list revised as of October 25, 
1941, is now subject to many changes 
through March 1942. 

Applications for permits are made by 
Canadian exporters to the Export Permit 
Branch. For dairy products, applica- 
tions are made to the Dairy Produce 
Graders, Vancouver and Halifax; hides 
and skins, to the Hides Administrator, 
Ottawa; wool, wool tops, and noils for 
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shipment to the United States, to the 
Wool Administrator, Toronto; sugar and 
glucose for shipment to the British Em- 
pire and the United States, to the Sugar 
Administrator, Montreal; canned lobster 
for shipment to the United States, to 
the Controller for Canned Lobster, Hali- 
fax; Pacific salmon and herring to the 
pritish Empire and the United States, 
and fish meal to the United States, to 
the Chief Supervisor of Fisheries, Van- 
couver. 

Export permits are required for any 
goods shipped to any country outside 
the Western Hemisphere (other than to 
parts of the British Empire) or to col- 
onies or possessions of France within the 
Western Hemisphere. 


Curbs on Production, Sale, and 
Distribution 


Aside from the direct controls estab- 
lished by Canada over imports and ex- 
ports and the measures taken to conserve 
domestic supplies of munitions and other 
strategic war materials, steps were also 
taken to control the production, sale or 
distribution of many products not essen- 
tial to the war effort. 

The production, sale, and delivery of 
passenger automobiles is now prohibited 
in Canada, by an order of the Motor Ve- 
hicles Controller dated February 2, 1942, 
except under permit from the Controller. 
No person making such cars was to pro- 
duce, from January 1 to March 31, 1942, 
inclusive, more cars than the number 
previously agreed by him to be produced 
and reported to the Controller, except 
with the permission of the Controller. 
From April 1, 1942, no person may pro- 
duce, sell, or deliver any passenger motor 
vehicle without a permit from the Con- 
troller. ‘The order does not apply to pas- 
senger motor vehicles ordered by the De- 
partment of Munitions and Supply or 
National Defense. 

The output of passenger cars was first 
curtailed in the spring of 1941 by 20 per- 
cent of prior importations, and for 1942 
the production of such cars was cut to 
about 44 percent of the 1940 volume. The 
new order, however, cancels the order of 
August 27, 1941, providing for the 44 per- 
cent cut, and stops production of passen- 
ger cars in order that manufacturing 
facilities may be used for making army 
vehicles and other war equipment. 

The production of trucks was reduced 
for 1942 to one-half the output in 1941, 
when under 10,000 pounds, and to the 
same number of units made in 1941 when 
10,000 pounds or over. The production 
of trucks, except under permit from the 
Motor Vehicles Controller, is now pro- 
hibited, and the use of specified metals 
for the manufacture of parts is restricted. 

In order to conserve rubber, oil, and 
automotive equipment, the Administra- 
tor of Services is authorized to regulate 
and control the transportation of goods 
and persons in automotive vehicles, and 
to order, permit, restrict, prohibit, or 
otherwise control the operations of such 
Vehicles. He may also regulate the rates, 
Toutes, loads, empty or dead running 
ume, and the kinds or classes of goods 


or passengers to be transported in such 
Vehicles, 
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Recent orders issued by the Metals 
Controller forbid the uSe of tin plate in 
the production of many products, except 
by special permission from the Control- 
ler. These orders affect the production 
of tin plate containers for packaging 
many food products and industrial ar- 
ticles, prohibited from February 6, 1942; 
the use of tin plate in the manufacture 
of a long list of products, including 
household articles, kerosene tins, flower 
cans, lunch boxes, pie plates, stove pipe, 
lawn rollers, paper weights, metal shafts 
and rods for golf clubs, ski poles, and 
similar sporting equipment, Christmas- 
tree ornaments and decorations contain- 
ing metal, effective February 28, and 
manufacturers were prohibited from sell- 
ing or taking orders for some of the above 
products after April 30, 1942. The use 
of virgin tin, babbitt, solder, and copper 
alloys containing tin, block tin pipe, Bri- 
tannia metal and type metal is also 
restricted. 

The use of copper, brass, zinc, and 
other nonferrous metals has been cur- 
tailed by the Metals Controller in the 
production of name plates, including 
identification and instruction plates, and 
the use of such metals in the manufac- 
ture of dog license tags, bicycle license 
plates, metal coat and hat checks has 
been prohibited. Last November the 
Controller ordered the discontinuance of 
the use of copper or brass by the plumb- 
ing fixture industry in producing speci- 
fied bathroom and kitchen fixtures. 
Quotas have been established for copper 
and copper alloys. 

In the fall of 1941 the scrap-iron and 
scrap-steel trade was placed under the 
control of the Steel Controller, to con- 
serve such scrap for war purposes. The 
use of structural steel in nonwar building 
was restricted. The sale, supply, pur- 
chase, use, or consumption of steel plates, 
structural shapes, and bolts was pro- 
hibited except under permit from the 
Steel Controller. Importers are required 
to furnish the Steel Controller copies of 
all of their outstanding orders for steel 
and steel products in the United States. 
Documents for imported machinery and 
equipment costing in excess of $5,000, de- 
livered in Canada, are required to bear a 
license number from the Controller of 
Construction. Machinery imports, in 
general, are subject to license by the Con- 
troller of Construction. 

Production and import quotas have 
been eStablished by the Administrator of 
Farm Machinery and Municipal Services, 
under the Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board, for farm machinery, including 
agricultural machinery, mechanical 
equipment, and implements used on a 
farm for the production or care of crops, 
livestock, poultry, or other products, for 
the period November 1, 1941, to October 
31, 1942, to conserve metals and other 
scarce materials for munitions and other 
war supplies. 

Since last October licenses from the 
Wartime Prices and Trade Board have 
been required to be obtained through the 
Director of Licensing for the importation, 
exportation, and otherwise dealing in or 
handling food products, mineral waters, 
millfeeds, feeds for livestock or poultry, 
clothing, headwear, yarn or cloth of cot- 
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ton, linen, wool, silk, rayon, wool or cot- 
ton blankets, fur goods, hosiery, footwear, 
and boot and shoe findings. 

Glycerine has been prohibited from 
February 28, 1942, for use in specified 
foods and beverages and it has for some 
time been prohibited for use as an anti- 
freeze. 

Many products have been designated 
by the Minister of Munitions and Supply 
as “supplies” and are now under the 
jurisdiction of the Controller of Supplies, 
appointed in August 1941, with power to 
control, restrict, and regulate the pro- 
duction, sale, distribution, consumption 
and use of such articles. He, in turn, 
may appoint such committees as he finds 
desirable to assist and advise him and 
to perform such other duties as may be 
assigned to them. Committees have 
been appointed for a number of com- 
modities included under the heading of 
“Supplies.” 

Among the products covered in this 
category are silk, rubber (including tires 
and tubes), cork, and cork products, 
domestic and commercial refrigerators, 
washing machines, stoves, ranges, 
heaters and other heating appliances; 
radios, vacuum cleaners, kapok, manila 
hemp and sisal fiber and rope, hard fiber 
cordage, pig and hog bristles, household 
electrical and other appliances, specified 
metals for use in the production of beds, 
cots, springs and bedding; metal goods 
for table, household, kitchen and other 
uses, roller skates, children’s toys of 
metal, metal furniture, metal signs, and 
many other products. 

The rationing of sugar (including cane 
sugar and beet sugar) became effective 
in Canada from January 26, 1942, and 
the gasoline-rationing plan became effec- 
tive on April 1, 1942. 





Canadian Women Check 
Retail Prices 


Booklets, designed to assist house- 
wives in keeping a record of the prices 
paid for various articles, are being dis- 
tributed in Canada by the Women’s 
Regional Advisory Committee of the 
Wartime Prices and Trade Board in con- 
nection with the maintenance of the 
Dominion’s_  price-ceiling regulations. 
The booklets are pocket-sized and the 
pages are lettered so that articles pur- 
chased may be listed alphabetically. 
Columns are provided for entering size, 
brand, and quality; date bought; basic 
or last price paid; and the name of the 
store in which the purchase was made. 
About 25,000 booklets have been issued 
since March 1, 1942, and, according to 
the reports of storekeepers, they are fre- 
quently seen in the posession of shoppers. 

It is emphasized that housewives are 
not asked to report violators of the price- 
ceiling regulations, and, up to the present 
time, few complaints have been made. 
There has been much publicity, however, 
to the effect that women comprise 85 
percent of the buying public and can be 
organized to cooperate with the Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board by observing 
the course of retail prices. 
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Note-——Further details of announce- 
ments, marked with an asterisk (*), may 
be obtained by interested American ezx- 
porters upon specific request to the Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
or any field office of the Department of 
Commerce. 


Algeria 
Economic Conditions 


To promote the adoption of modern 
agricultural methods by natives, the gov- 
ernment of Algeria is assisting in the 
establishment of an experimental center 
of 15,000 hectares. The operation of the 
center will be under the direction of an 
administrating company which will in- 
struct the native tenants in modern prac- 
tices and will provide farm machinery 
and fertilizer materials. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Grape Wines: Exportation to Foreign 
Countries Suspended—Exportation and 
reexportation from Algeria of grape 
wines, except liqueur and similar wines, 
to any destination other than France 
have been suspended, effective November 
8, 1941, by an order of November 6, pub- 
lished in the Journal Officiel of Algeria 
on November 7, 1941. 

General or partial exceptions may be 
granted by decision of the Governor 
General. 

Acorns: Production, Distribution, and 
Sale Controlled.—The Committee for the 
Control of Carob-Bean Production has 
also been charged with the control of 
production, distribution, and sale of 
acorns in Algeria, by an order of October 
28, 1941, published in the Journal Officiel 
of November 4, 1941. 


Bolivia 
Economic Conditions 


The war boom in Bolivian mining in- 
dustries continued without check during 
the month of March, and commercial 
activity kept pace with large inventories 
and rising prices. Although the rate of 
mining production remained steady, 
miners were reported to be withholding 
shipments of tin and tungsten in the 
hope of an increase in ore prices. Agri- 
cultural production was expected to be 
above average, in spite of damage by 
hail in northern sections of the alti- 
plano. Work continued on numerous 
homes, apartments, and office buildings 
in La Pez, but little new construction 
was begun. 

Tin exports during February were 
lower than in January—which may be 


partly accounted for by the Carnival 
holidays. The plan for construction of 
an ore-recovery plant was revived by the 
Banco Minero for the benefit of small- 
scale miners whose output is exported 
by the bank. 

The cost-of-living index for the city 
of La Paz increased from 1,185 in Janu- 
ary to 1,261in February (1931 base=100), 
all categories making up the general in- 
dex (except housing) having risen. In- 
dex figures for other important cities of 
Bolivia also registered marked increases. 

Agricultural conditions have been fa- 
vorable, and harvests are expected to be 
above normal, except in the northern 
part of the plateau region, where the 
barley and quinoa crops were damaged by 
hail. The Department of Beni suffered 
one of the worst floods in years, and 
supplies of foodstuffs and drugs in the 
stricken areas were reported to be in- 
sufficient. The newly appointed Minister 
of Agriculture announced the Govern- 
ment’s intention of expanding the pro- 
duction of wheat, with the ultimate aim 
of achieving self-sufficienecy in the pro- 
duction of foodstuffs. 

In the field of transportation, the Gov- 
ernment authorized increases in passen- 
ger and freight rates on the Sucre-Potosi 
line, ranging from 30 percent on food- 
stuffs and 40 percent on gasoline, to 60 
percent on other freight and passenger 
rates. The Government also launched 
an experimental air-freight system for 


- transporting fresh meat from the De- 


partment of Beni to La Paz and Cocha- 
bamba for a period of 2 months. Other 
foodstuffs may also be transported by 
air. 

A new bureau was established in the 
Ministry of Public Works to study the 
undeveloped resources of water power 
and to exercise control over projects for 
the construction of water and sewer sys- 
tems, paved roads, electric light and 
power plants, and the maintenance of 
navigable rivers. 


Exchange and Finance 


Foreign Exchange Situation, March.— 
No important developments affecting for- 
eign exchange occurred during March. 
The Government, during the month, au- 
thorized the Central Bank to sell to the 
Mercantile Bank a total of $160,000 in 
foreign exchange to be used by Bolivian 
industry, commerce, and for the needs of 
the public. Sufficient foreign exchange 
was available to meet the needs of com- 
merce. The Government continued to 
receive dollars and pounds sterling, both 
blocked and free, from mine owners who 
are obliged by law to surrender fixed per- 
centage of the payments they receive for 
mineral exports. 

Branch of Banco Popular del Peru to 
Open.—A representative of the Banco 


Popular del Peru announced during 
March that the long-awaited branch 
office of his bank would be opened shortly, 
The branch will have a declared capita] 
of 10,000,000 bolivianos, but this amount 
will be enlarged if needed, the representa- 
tive stated. The purpose of the bank is 
to facilitate commerce between Bolivig 
and Peru. 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Additional Surtar of 30 Percent of 
Duty Levied on Imports by Parcel Post.— 
Imports into Bolivia by parcel post were 
made subject to an additional surtax of 
30 percent of the existing import duties 
by a decree effective from April 1, 1949. 
Exempted from the surtax are foodstuffs, 
fuels, medicines, books, magazines, paper, 
motion-picture films, and articles im- 
ported for mines, railroads, farms, and 
for Government agencies. 

Import Duty on Wheat Reduced and 
Permit Requirement for Flour Can- 
celed.—The Bolivian import duty on 
wheat was reduced from 16 to 8 boliy- 
ianos per 100 gross kilograms, and the 
import-permit requirement for wheat 
flour was canceled by an Executive de- 
cree promulgated in March 1942. 


Brazil 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Rationing of Motor Fuel.—Gasoline 
rationing will be enforced throughout 
Brazil after May 1. Officials hope that 
the measure will cut fuel consumption 
by 1,000,000 gallons. The international 
situation and transportation irregular- 
ities necessitated this measure. 


Exchange and Finance 


Exchange Situation.—The foreign-ex- 
change market continues strong, and 
the Bank of Brazil continues to allocate 
dollar and sterling exchange for the 
transfer abroad of profits and dividends 
of British and American companies. 

With reference to Decree 4,166 of 
March 13, 1942, whereby Axis nationals 
must deposit with the Bank of Brazil a 
percentage of their properties, the gen- 
eral opinion is that such deposits are not 
confiscations but blocked amounts guar- 
anteeing the indemnity payments to be 
made to Brazil for any damages resulting 
from acts of aggression. 

Treasury Notes Discountable With 
Bank of Brazil for Liquidation of Ac- 
counts Outstanding From 1941 Opera- 
tions.—By Decree-Law 4218 of March 30, 
the Minister of Finance was authorized 
to issue promissory notes of the National 
Treasury Department up to a maximum 
of 850,000 contos for the liquidation of 
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the accounts outstanding for the 1941 


fiscal operations. These _ promissory 
notes are to be discounted with the Bank 
of Brazil at the maximum rate of 6 per- 
cent, and the Bank of Brazil in turn is 
authorized to undertake credit operations 
in the domestic financial market to liqui- 
date partially or totally these Treasury 
obligetions. The notes are issued for a 
maximum period of 2 years, and it is de- 
creed that an unstipulated amount of 
them may be redeemed every 6 months. 


Tarifis and Trade Controls 


Used or Obsolete Cotton-Tezrtile Ma- 
chinery: Importation Prohibited.—Im- 
portation of used or obsolete machinery 
for manufacturing cotton textiles has 
peen prohibited in Brazil by a resolution 
(No. 20) of the National Economic De- 
fense Commission. This measure was 
taken to avoid placing Brazil in an un- 
favorable position compared with coun- 
tries using modern cotton-textile ma- 
chinery. 

Materials for National Steel Mill: Ex- 
empted From Import Duty.—Materials 
and merchandise imported into Brazil 
by the National Steel Co. were exempted 
from import duty, effective from Feb- 
ruary 4, 1942, under decree law No. 4076, 
dated February 2, 1942, published in the 
Diario Oficial of February 4, Rio de 
Janeiro. The duty-free entry of this 
material is subject only to the issuance 
of a special order by the appropriate 
ministry for purposes of adequate con- 
trol. 


British West Indies 


Economic Conditions 


ACTIVITY IN TRINIDAD 


Domestic and foreign trade continue 
active in Trinidad; the two major in- 
dustries, shipping and petroleum pro- 
duction and refining, are operating at 
fullcapacity. The government has under 
consideration plans for utilizing the ag- 
ricultural resources of the Colony for a 
greater self-sufficiency in the production 
of foodstuffs. A Food Controller has 
been appointed. 

The quota of sugar allotted by the gov- 
ernment for local consumption during 
the period February 1, 1942, to January 
31, 1943, is 20,000 tons, with an addi- 
tional 350 tons allotted to the Coopera- 
tive Citrus Growers’ Association for use 
in their canning industry. The quota set 
for export is 138,000 tons. The general 
forecast for the entire year’s output of 
cacao is 10,000,000 pounds. The conver- 
sion of some cocoa lands to sugar cane 
and tonka beans has tended to reduce 
the cocoa output this year. 

Under regulations issued recently by 
the government, all purchases of steel 
hardware, hemp, and sisal will be made 
in bulk by the Export and Import Con- 
tol Board on the basis of yearly esti- 
Mates submitted by regular importers 
of these items. The supervision of the 
Control Board over domestic transac- 
lions in scarce commodities has been ex- 
tended to insulated cable and all types of 
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motor vehicles, new or used. A permit 
must be obtained from the Board before 
these items may be used, bought, sold, 
hired, transferred, or exchanged. 

Credit is available for domestic opera- 
tions but is not available for those in- 
volving foreign exchange, except where 
permitted or approved by the govern- 
ment control. Collections have improved 
as a result of increased business activity 
and the greater amount of currency in 
circulation. Obligations, both large and 
small, are being met with satisfactory 
promptness. 


Exchange and Finance 


Monetary Stocks, Trinidad.—Mount- 
ing pay rolls, particularly those of the 
construction companies at work on the 
United States bases, are taxing Trinidad’s 
stocks of small coins, and a shortage of 
3-pence and 6-pence coins has already 
developed. Additional quantities of 
these coins have been ordered from Lon- 
don, but delivery is promised for June— 
which offers no help to the immediate 
condition. 

To relieve the situation in the interim, 
arrangements have been made to obtain 
Canadian 5- and 10-cent pieces in the 
amount of $5,000, and delivery from Can- 
ada by plane is expected. The Trinidad 
government has not yet notified the 
banks whether these coins are to circu- 
late at 5 and 10 cents or are to be con- 
sidered as 3-pence and 6-pence pieces. 


Canada 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Specified Crude Petroleum Free of 
Duty for Refining Purposes.—Crude pe- 
troleum not subjected to any process 
other than natural weathering and re- 
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moval of foreign matter and water, is 
admitted free of duty into Canada from 
all countries, under a new tariff item (No. 
267c), by order in council of April 1, 
1942, published in the Canada Gazette 
of April 11, Ottawa. 

The effect of the ruling is to remove 
the duty on crude petroleum lighter than 
.8155 specific gravity (42.0 A. P. I.) at 
60° F. of one-third cent per gallon 
(British Preferential), one-half cent 
(intermediate, applying to imports from 
the United States and other favored na- 
tions), and 1 cent (general). Duty-free 
entry previously applied under similar 
conditions when the product was .8155 
specific gravity or heavier. 

Specified Gasoline Admitted Free of 
Duty When Imported by Refiners for 
Blending.—Natural casing-head, com- 
pression, or absorption gasoline, lighter 
than .6852 specific gravity (75.0 A. P. I.) 
at 60° F., is admitted free of duty from 
all sources when imported by refiners of 
crude petroleum for blending with gaso- 
line wholly produced in Canada, under a 
new item (tariff No. 268a) effective 
March 5, 1942, by order in council of 
April 1, Ottawa. 

This broadens the provisions of item 
268 which admits such gasoline free of 
duty from all sources when lighter than 
.6690 specific gravity (80.0 A. P. I.). 

Gages and Cutting Tools: Purchase 
Prohibited Outside of Canada Except 
Under Permit From Machine-Tools Con- 
troller.—No person in Canada shall here- 
after offer to buy nor buy any gages or 
cutting tools to be supplied from any 
place outside of Canada, except under 
written permit issued by the Machine- 
Tools Controller, under an order of the 
Controller dated March 25, 1942, Ottawa. 

Scrap and Waste Rubber: Export-Per- 
mit Requirements—The export permit 
No. OP-9133-C, granted to the Fairmont 
Co., Ltd., Toronto, to cover an unlimited 
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quantity of scrap and waste rubber, must 
be shown, by firms shipping such prod- 
ucts from Canada, on their export entry 
(B 13) and on waybills, in addition to 
the name of the Fairmont Co., Ltd., either 
as the shipper or owner, or both, under 
instructions issued by the Canadian 
Department of National Revenue in Cus- 
toms Memorandum WM No. 39, Second 
Revision (Supplement No. 31) of April 
10, 1942, Ottawa. 

The Fairmont Co., sole purchasers and 
exporters of scrap and waste rubber to 
reclaimers, both in Canada and the 
United States, will be purchasing such 
rubber from many different points in 
Canada and will instruct the firms from 
which they buy these products to ship 
the materials to destinations in the 
United States. Upon receipt of export 
entries bearing this export-permit num- 
ber and the name of the Fairmont Co., 
either as the shipper or owner, or both, 
Canadian collectors of customs will be 
satisfied to permit cars to proceed. 
These instructions were issued to simp- 
lify procedure. 

[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY for Octo- 
ber 4, 1941, concerning powers vested in the 
Fairmont Co., Ltd., over the purchase and sale 
of rubber.] 


Export Permits: Procedure for Han- 
dling on Goods Shipped via United States 
to Specified Foreign Destinations.—Ex- 
port permits for goods en route to a U.S. 
port of lading, for shipment to some 18 
foreign countries, are not to be forwarded 
in the ordinary way to the Export Permit 
Branch of the Canadian Department of 
Trade and Commerce, but are to remain 
with the shipment and the yellow slip 
of instruction to the U. S. port of lading 
for its ultimate destination, along with 
the waybill, the invoice, and the U. S. 
transportation and exportation entries, 
according to instructions effective April 
1, 1942, and published in Customs Memo- 
randum WM No. 39, Second Revision, 
Supplement No. 29, of April 4, Ottawa. 

The foreign countries affected by these 
instructions are French West Africa, 
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French North Africa, Iran, Iraq, Eire, 
Liberia, Madagascar, Portugal, Portu- 
guese Atlantic Islands, Portuguese 
Guinea, Reunion, Spain, Syria, Spanish 
Atlantic Islands, Spanish Morocco and 
Tangier, Sweden, Switzerland, and 
Turkey. 

These permits will cover each and 
every carload or 1. c. 1. shipment. No 
partial shipments will be permitted for 
goods destined to the countries specified. 


Costa Rica 


Economic Conditions 


The general economic condition of 
Costa Rica remained, on the whole, more 
than satisfactory during the year 1941. 
Increased shipments of coffee to Great 
Britain and the United States more than 
offset the loss of the German coffee mar- 
ket. The effects of the Inter-American 
Coffee Agreement concluded the year be- 
fore were becoming evident in fixed 
quotas, higher prices, and a more stable 
market. 

The banana industry continued to 
fiourish. Extensive new plantations were 
opened by a U. S. company on the west 
coast, particularly around Golfito and 
Parrita, and banana shipments showed 
a marked increase over those for the 
preceding year. 

The Government financial position suf- 
fered somewhat, particularly toward the 
end of the year. Construction work, both 
Government and private, exclusive of 
considerable highway projects, continued 
to expand into a boom during the year. 

Official exchange rates remained 
steady at 5.61 colones (buying) and 5.62 
colones (selling) per U. S. dollar 
throughout the year. Credits were some- 
what restricted, and a marked increase 
was noted in the use of irrevocable letters 
of credit. The collection situation im- 
proved considerably, with the number of 
pending collections reported by local 
banks as small. No important bank- 
ruptcies occurred during the year. 

A startling rise was noted in the cost 
of living during 1941, reaching the all- 
time level of 114.31 in December, com- 
pared with 104.64 for the corresponding 
period of the preceding year (the level of 
100 upon which these figures are based 
was the average cost-of-living indexes 
for 1936). Local prices of imported ar- 
ticles were 19 percent higher in 1941 than 
in the preceding year, while prices for 
exported articles were 75 percent higher 
in 1941 than in 1940. 

Though economic conditions were gen- 
erally satisfactory, the heavy deficit of 
1941, the rise in the cost of living, the 
tightening of credit, the disruption of 
shipping because of the war, and the 
rigorous restrictions imposed upon cer- 
tain commodities have convinced many 
people that “hard times” are ahead. 


AGRICULTURE 


Agriculture in Costa Rica is based 
upon the three export crops—coffee, ba- 
nanas, and cocoa. Though these three 
crops constitute perhaps 90 percent of 
the agricultural exports, a few minor 
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crops such as tobacco, sugar, rice, beans 
and rubber are also cultivated. 


COFFEE 


The coffee crop for 1940-41, which was 
gathered during the year-round season 
from October to September, inclusive 
amounted to 21,504,000 kilograms, com. 
pared with 18,704,132 for the preceding 
season. The increase is attributed to the 
advantageous effect of the Inter-Amer. 
ican Coffee Agreement, which is consiq- 
ered to have insured a stable market 
and higher prices, thereby saving the in. 
dustry from the serious crisis which con. 
fronted it 2 years ago. 

The increase of 20 percent in coffee 
exports is the more remarkable since the 
crop was not a particularly good one ang 
transportation difficulties were encoun. 
tered. Price quotations to the Uniteg 
States f. o. b. railway cars at San Jose 
ranged during the year from $14.00 to 
$15.25 per quintal (110 pounds). A de. 
cline to the former figure occurred to. 
ward the close of the year. It is now 
predicted that prices cannot rise above 
$14.65 per quintal, despite increased de- 
mand for Costa Rican coffee, because the 
“seedling” price of $16.50 per quintal 
now imposed by the United States keeps 
the maximum quotation, according to ex. 
porters, at $14.65 f. 0. b. railway cars in 
San Jose. Price quotations to other 
countries ranged from $8.50 to $9.00 per 
quintal for surplus. 

Most serious of all is the question of 
transportation, since it is estimated 
that, through the disruption of shipping 


during the war, cargo space will be at a 


premium from now on. 


BANANAS 


Bananas continued to rank with cof- 
fee as a principal industry of Costa Rica. 
Shipments of bananas during 1941 
amounted to 5,217,301 bunches, of which 
about 3,779,202 were exported from the 
West Coast ports of Golfito and Quepos, 
while the remainder was shipped from 
the port of Limon on the Caribbean. 
The increase in the shipment of bananas 
in 1941 was 58.34 percent over the pre- 
ceding year. Almost the entire banana 
crop is shipped to the United States. 
Nearly all of the production is from the 
new plantations in the jungles of the 
west coast which were developed some 
2 or 3 years ago when the blight of siga- 
toka destroyed most of the plantations 
on the Caribbean side. 


COcoA 


Cocoa, the third-largest industry upon 
which the country’s economy is based, 
also increased its exports nearly 14 per- 
cent over the 1940 exports. A total of 
3,661,121 kilograms of cocoa were taken 
by the United States, compared with 2,- 
970,899 in the preceding year. Nearly 
all cocoa plantations are located in the 
Province of Limon, and almost all ex- 
ports are made through Port Limon o 
the Caribbean. There are two annual 
“total crop” gatherings, one in May and 
the other in the fall. Price quotations 
in the United States for the last quarter 
of the year were from $6.90 to $7.00 pet 
quintal f. 0. b. Port Limon. South Amer- 
ican price quotations ranged from $7.15 
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to $7.25 per quintal f. 0. b. Port Limon. 
cocoa, therefore, found its best market 
so far as prices were concerned in South 
America, particularly in Colombia, Chile, 
and Peru. In consequence, Costa Rican 
cocoa growers endeavored to sell as much 
as possible in South America, and the 
remainder of the crop was shipped to the 
gan Francisco market. 


MINING 


Mining is an industry of considerable 
importance, particularly on the Pacific 
Coast where large deposits of gold are 
located. A number of reports as to the 
discovery of mineral beds were made 
during the year, but no attempt has been 
made toward their exploitation. Min- 
ing activities continued normal, and all 
of the gold production was shipped to 
the United States. 


CONSTRUCTION 


Construction continued to expand rap- 
idly into a building boom during 1941. 
In San Jose and environs alone, 576 con- 
struction permits were issued, in com- 
parison with 472 in 1940 and 366 in 1939. 
The building of additional highways took 
place on a large scale, especially toward 
the end of the year in the Meseta Cen- 
tral. It is estimated that more than 70 
percent of the new construction was for 
private houses of wood or reinforced 
brick, while a small number were built of 
reinforced concrete. The principal con- 
struction undertaken in 1941 was the 
Presidential House, not yet completed, 
and the “Las Ventanas” power plant, 
also under construction, which will 
eventually supply the light and power of 
the capital. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


The foreign trade of Costa Rica 
amounted in 1941 to a total value of 
$27,807,453 (imports and exports), com- 
pared with $24,324,430 for 1940. This 
represents an increase of 14 percent in 
quantity and 13 percent in value over 
foreign trade for the preceding year. 

Imports remained at about the same 
level, with a value Of $17,754,186 against 
$16,840,423 for 1940. Exports were val- 
ued at $10,053,257, compared with 
$7,483,907 for the preceding year, an in- 
crease of about 30 percent in quantity 
and 25 percent in value. 

The United States is by far the main 
trader with Costa Rica as regards both 
imports and exports, its share of the 
Costa Rican total trade reaching an all- 
time high in 1941 of 79 percent. German 
trade, which was formerly a good second, 
has been absorbed by the United States 
and Great Britain. The remainder of 
Costa Rican trade is with the countries 
of South America and the Caribbean. 


LABOR, EMPLOYMENT, WAGES 


No serious labor problems were expe- 
nenced during the year, and no strikes 
or lock-outs were recorded. Because of 
the large number of Costa Rican laborers 
employed in the Canal Zone in 1941, as 
well as on the banana plantations, coffee 
farms, construction projects, or with the 
Inter-American Highway, there was 
Practically no unemployment in Costa 
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Rica during the year. A moderate in- 
crease in wages is also reported to have 
occurred in most industries, but specific 
figures are not available. A local union 
of taxi drivers, most of whom were em- 
ployed by four local taxi companies, com- 
plained of low salaries in view of the 
increased cost of living, and the matter 
was satisfactorily adjusted. 


Cuba 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


“Gas” Price Boosted.—The Govern- 
ment has raised the retail price of gaso- 
line to 34 cents a gallon. This price, 
which includes Federal taxes, repre- 
sents an increase of 4 cents on a gal- 
lon. In its price-fixing decree, the Gov- 
ernment said that the increase would 
enable petroleum importers and retailers 
to meet the “rising costs of operation.” 


Transport and Communication 


Shipping and Aircraft News Banned.— 
The Government has warned news- 
papers and radio stations to stop dis- 
semination of information regarding 
shipping and aircraft movements. Prime 
Minister Carlos Saladrigas issued the 
warning in an official note, saying that 
censorship would be imposed if it went 
unheeded. 


Dominican 
Republic 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Five Copies of Consular Invoices and 
Bill of Lading Required.—Exporters to 
the Dominican Republic are now re- 
quired to submit five copies of the con- 
sular invoice and bill of lading, instead 
of four as previously required, when pre- 
senting documents for legalization on 
shipments to that country, according to 
Dominican decree No. 690, published in 
the Gaceta Oficial of February 21, 1942. 


Ecuador 


Economic Conditions 


Rumors of a change in the value of the 
sucre, which had been steady at 15 
sucres to the dollar since November 1940, 
caused a feeling of general uncertainty 
in Ecuadoran financial and commercial 
circles during February. Because of this, 
importers and exporters hesitated in 
placing or taking orders, thereby causing 
large quantities of goods to accumulate 
in the customhouses. Another result was 
the holding of stocks in reserve by both 
wholesale and retail merchants in the 
hope of obtaining better prices with in- 
creasing scarcity of goods and a revalua- 
tion of the sucre. The Ecuadoran public 
expressed approval over the announce- 
ment on February 14 of a $1,000,000 loan 
by the United States for the rehabilita- 
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tion of El Oro Province, following the 
recent hostilities there. 


AGRICULTURAL CONDITIONS 


The movement of agricultural products 
during February was less than for many 
months, largely because of the uncer- 
tainty as to the rate of exchange, diffi- 
culties in shipping conditions, and the 
usual slack at the close of the harvest 
season. Rainfall, though not as heavy 
as in 1941, was adequate, and prospects 
for crops and markets are favorable. 
Exports of cocoa, rice, straw hats, and 
balsa wood during February increased in 
volume and value over those for the 
same month of the preceding year but 
were lower than for January 1942. Ship- 
ments of coffee and bananas declined. 

February was the first month in years 
in which no coffee was exported from 
Ecuador. The smaller yield and heavy 
local demand accounted for an increase 
of almost 100 percent in the domestic 
prices of this product within the past 
12 months. Exports of cocoa also de- 
clined in consequence of the reduction 
in receipts at the ports. Shipments of 
balsa wood were made to the United 
States, Great Britain, and Chile, the 
largest amount having gone to the 
United States. 

It has been predicted that the 1942 
rice crop, the harvesting of which be- 
gins the latter part of April, will be even 
larger than the 1941 record yield. Be- 
cause of smaller exports during Febru- 
ary, totalling 50,903 quintals compared 
with 70,433 quintals in the preceding 
month, the price declined slightly in the 
local market. Rice stocks on hand Feb- 
ruary 28 amounted to 178,206 quintals— 
71,485 quintals greater than for the same 
date of 1941. 

Sugar exporters, following the an- 
nouncement by the Government that 
permission would be granted for the ex- 
portation of 100,000 quintals of surplus 
sugar from the 1941 harvest, expected 
to find good markets, not only in the 
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United States but in Central America 
and Uruguay as well. This quantity, 
authorized for export by the Govern- 
ment, is to be divided evenly between the 
sugar centrals and the exporters. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Ecuadoran total foreign trade in Jan- 
uary 1942 amounted to 34,948,000 sucres, 
compared with 19,997,000 sucres in Jan- 
uary 1941. Exports amounted to 18,- 
203,000 sucres, and imports were 16,745,- 
000 sucres—increases in value of 176.4 
and 73 percent, respectively, as com- 
pared with a year ago. The United 
States continued to be the principal pur- 
chaser of Ecuadoran export products. 
Shipments to the United States in Jan- 
uary 1942 were higher in value than for 
the same month of 1941, but formed a 
smaller proportion of the total owing to 
marked increases in sales to other Latin 
American nations, chiefly Cuba, In- 
creases were shown in sales to Chile, 
Colombia, Panama, and Uruguay, but 
there was a marked decline in shipments 
to Peru and Venezuela. 

The United States was also the prin- 
cipal supplier of the Ecuadoran market, 
furnishing around 80 percent of total 
imports in the first month of the current 
year. The United Kingdom also sub- 
stantially increased its deliveries to 
Ecuador during January 1942, compared 
with a year ago. 


E] Salvador 


Economic Conditions 


General business conditions continued 
more than normally active throughout 
March. There was ample cash purchas- 
ing power at the close of a successful 
coffee season, and dollar balances in the 
United States were considerably larger 
than usual. In view of this increased 


purchasing power, commodity prices are 
rising—very markedly in some fields. 
An inflationary tendency is definitely 
Land and real-estate values, 


evident. 
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particularly in and around the capital 
city, are increasing. 

Merchants remain anxious to place 
rather heavy orders in the United States 
because of dwindling stocks, delays, and 
uncertain deliveries, and the curtailment 
of American exports. Businessmen and 
consumers, however, are eager to coop- 
erate and make all reasonable sacrifices 
to further the war effort. Control of 
commerce, industry, and the economic 
organization in general has been dele- 
gated to a newly created Committee of 
Economic Coordination. 

A step toward price control has been 
made in fixing ceiling prices on kerosene, 
one of the basic commodities used by 
the mass of the people; a rationing sys- 
tem for rubber tires has been in opera- 
tion for some weeks. Imports of iron, 
steel, and machinery, as allocated to El 
Salvador by the United States, are to be 
shared by importers, and the release of 
these goods to ultimate consumers will 
be controlled. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


There has been a firm demand for 
Salvadoran coffee from the United States 
at ceiling prices. Considerable satisfac- 
tions is felt over the recent increase of 
the quota to be taken by the United 
States. By now almost 75 percent of the 
crop has been sold to the United States. 

Practically all trade, both import and 
export, is now with the United States, 
and a marked tightening of credit by 
American exporting firms is noticed. 
Foreign collections remain exceptionally 
good and may é€ven be characterized as 
“rapid.” Internal collections are 
“prompt” as retailers throughout the 
country are anxious to obtain their share 
of the dwindling stocks of large im- 
porters. 

AGRICULTURE 


The current cotton crop is less than 
half of the average yield and only about 
one-third of the bumper harvest of the 
preceding year. The sugar crop was 
large, but the surplus is being absorbed, 
as usual, by Honduras. Food crops, par- 
ticularly corn and beans, the staples of 
the country, will be small, and, though 
prices have risen considerably, fluctua- 
tion is being somewhat stabilized through 
the operation of the free-trade agree- 
ment with Guatemala. 


Exchange and Finance 


Government Finances.—Government 
finances show an increasing deficit. This 
is due in large part to the fact that rev- 
enue is customarily derived from import 
duties, and importations are drastically 
curtailed under the priorities and allo- 
cation system of the United States. 


French Equatorial 
Africa 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Coffee: Export Standards of Quality, 
Packing and Labeling Established.— 
Standards of quality, packing, and label- 
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ing for coffee exported from French 
Equatorial Africa have been establisheg 
by order No. 2337 of November 22, 194 
published in the Journal Officiel of Equa. 
torial Africa on December 15. 


I Laiti 
Exchange and Finance 


Government Finances.—Revenues for 
the first 5 months of the fiscal year 
1941-42 (October—February) totaled 13. 
104,000 gourdes, while expenditures were 
11,942,000 gourdes. Comparative figures 
for the corresponding 1940-41 periog 
were, respectively, 15,594,000 and 14,347. 
000 gourdes. 

The gross public debt as of February 
28 was 69,179,000 gourdes, compared with 
64,881,000 at the end of February 194]. 
The total expended under the public- 
works contract from July 1938 to Feb. 
ruary 1942 was 25,872,000 gourdes. 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Reerport of Trucks, Automobiles, Mo- 
torcycles, Bicycles, Tires, Tubes, and Ac- 
cessories Prohibited.—Reexportation of 
motor trucks, automobiles, motorcycles, 
bicycles, tires, tubes, and other acces- 
sories for such vehicles, whether new or 
used, is prohibited by Haitian decree No, 
123, published in Le Moniteur, March 23, 
1942. 


Honduras 


Economic Conditions 


Banking and mercantile credits and 
collections remained slow in all areas 
during March, since this is the slack 
season in the essentially agricultural 
economy of the country. Prices in all 
areas continue to rise. 


AGRICULTURE 


Banana-industry operations in the 
Puerto Cortes district declined sharply 
during February 1942, but improved 
slightly in the La Ceiba district. The 
high winds which prevailed in the Puerto 
Cortes district during the middle of Jan- 
uary blew down approximately a quarter 
of a million stems, and operations will be 
retarded in that area for several months. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Exports of coffee from Honduras in- 
creased from 330 bags (of 60 kilograms) 
in January to 1,156 bags in February 
1942. All coffee shipments were to the 
United States. Coffee exportation has 
just recently begun on the south coast, 
while exports from the north coast have 
reached the seasonal peak. 

There were miscellaneous shipments of 
liquid amber, mahogany, cedar, coconuts, 
grapefruit, hides and skins in February. 
Imports of Mexican cloth products con- 
tinued to increase. 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Consular Invoice Certification Fee In- 
creased.—The fee for legalization of con- 
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sular invoices on shipments to Honduras 
has been increased from 5 percent to 8 
percent ad valorem, under provisions of 
Honduran congressional decree No. 69, 
published in La Gaceta of March 10, 1942, 
and effective on March 31, 1942. This 
fee is levied on the f. o. b. value of the 
goods, port of shipment, in all cases ex- 
cept on precious metals and stones when 
the fee is based on the selling price in the 
market of export. Payment of consular 
fees will continue to be made with Hon- 
duran consular stamps obtainable at the 
National City Bank of New York or at 
other accredited banks. 


Iraq 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Miscellaneous Products Affected by 
Tariff Changes During 1941.—The fol- 
lowing changes, not heretofore published 
in FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, have been 
made in customs duties and regulations 
in Iraq during the year 1941, according 
to announcements just received: 

Effective March 2, the Iraq customs 
tariff was revised. Specific import duties 
on meat, fish, coffee, butter, potatoes, 
fruits, vegetables, spices, gums, beer, and 
other alcoholic beverages were increased; 
an import duty of 5 percent ad valorem 
was established on certain articles for- 
merly exempt from import duty, includ- 
ing materials for packing dates, motors, 
flour mills, cooling machinery, and other 
industrial machinery; an export duty of 
3 percent ad valorem was established on 
goods re-exported from Iraq and not sub- 
ject to drawback. 

Under a regulation dated August 17, 
1941, crude tallow, fat from bones, and 
other greases may be imported into Iraq 
only provided a mixture of 10 percent of 
sesame oil is to be added. 


Mexico 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Domestic Production and Distribution 
of Automotive Vehicles Placed Under 
Control—Control over the domestic pro- 
duction, assembly, and distribution of new 
automobiles, trucks, and busses in Mexico 
was established by a Presidential decree, 
published and effective on March 13, 1942. 
All companies engaged in the production 
or assembly of automotive vehicles are 
required to submit a statement to the 
Ministry of National Economy, describing 
in detail their existing stocks, and only 
companies which submit these statements 
will receive assembly or sales permits. 

Sales within Mexico must be authorized 
by the Ministry of National Economy in 
the order of established priorities, and, 
once domestic needs have been satisfied, 
permits for the exportation of automo- 
tive vehicles to other countries of the 
Western Hemisphere may be issued by 
that Ministry. 

A detailed system of priorities for the 
sale of these vehicles in Mexico has been 
established under two main categories— 
national defense and other Government 
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uses, and essential civilian services. Vio- 
lations of the provisions of the decree will 
be punished by fines ranging from 1,000 
to 20,000 Mexican pesos. 

Domestic Manufacture of Tires and 
Tubes for Automotive Vehicles Restricted 
to Assigned Quotas—The domestic pro- 
duction of pneumatic tires and tubes for 
automotive vehicles has been restricted to 
specific quotas assigned to each manu- 
facturer, by a Mexican Presidential de- 
cree, published and effective on March 13, 
1942. The production quotas have been 
established on an annual basis, and each 
factory is limited to a monthly output of 
one-twelfth of its assigned quota. For 
the purchase of new tires and tubes it is 
necessary to surrender the used products 
that are replaced. 

Manufacturers have been required to 
declare their stocks on hand as of Feb- 
ruary 28, 1942, to the Ministry of Na- 
tional Economy, which department is 
also charged with enforcement of the 
provisions of the decree. Violations will 
be subject to fines ranging from 1,000 to 
20,000 pesos. 


Tarif{s and Trade Controls 


Time Limits Specified for Payment of 
Reregistration Fees on Patent Medicines, 
Pharmaceutical Specialties, and Toilet 
and Beauty Preparations.—Time limits 
for payment of the fees for the reregis- 
tration of patent medicines, pharmaceu- 
tical specialties, toilet preparations, and 
hygienic and beauty products, which were 
registered in the Mexican Department of 
Health on or before March 11, 1942, have 
been established by a Mexican Presiden- 
tial decree, published and effective on 
March 11, 1942. Reexamination of these 
products is also required every 2 years 
thereafter. 

If payment of the fees is not made 
within the periods established, registra- 
tion will be canceled, and manufacture 
and importation will be _ prohibited. 
Sale will be prohibited and existing 
stocks confiscated 6 months after that 
date for biological products and 1 year 
after date for chemical - therapeutic 
products. 

The periods of time specified for the 
payment of these fees are as follows: 


For Registered Patent Medicines and 
Specialties 





Numbers Fees to be paid in— 
1 to 1,100 March 1942. 
1,101 to 2,200 | April 1942. 
2,201 to 3,300 _| May 1942. 
3,301 to 4,400 | June, 1942. 
4,401 to 5,500 July 1942. 
5,501 to 6,600 ..| August 1942. 
6,601 to 7,700... .| September 1942. 
7,701 to 8,800_- | October 1942. 
8,801 to 9,900 November 1942. 
9,901 to 11,000 December 1942, 
11,001 to 12,100 | January 1943. 
12,101 to 13,200 February 1943. 
13,201 to 14,300 | March 1943, 
14,301 to 15,400 April 1943. 
15,401 to 16,500 May 1943. 
16,501 to 17,600 June 1943. 
17,601 to 18,700 _| July 1943. 
18,701 to 19,800- _. | August 1943. 
19,801 to 20,900. - | September 1943. 


20,901 to 22,000. 
22,001 to 23,100__- 
23,101 to 24,200 
24,201 and upward. 


October 1943. 

._| November 1943. 

..| December 1943. 
| January 1944. 
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For Registered Toilet, Beauty, and Other 
Similar Products 








Numbers Fees to be paid in— 
30 TO oe eee ee March 1942. 
76% $0:3,00 5. 523 si. asi. Mee pa 1942, 
LE 8 Fi i tedes ids ee dune May 1942. 
ye, ee RS ces ale June 1942, 
3,001 80 S)700 5525 Sek July 1942. 
3,751 to 4,500___.....- 5 o> bcdebie es August 1942. 
4,501 to 5,250. _....._- ee Bees: September 1942. 
5,251 to 6,000_______- iléisis tal October 1942. 
6,001 to 6,750..__._._- .----------| November 1942, 
Jy. Gl) tan pag ei see December 1942, 
1 EOP es orc eee ee January 1943. 
8,251 to 9,000____.__ hare pisos February 1943. 
9,001 to 9,750.__.._.-- Sian = yous treme March 1943. 
Re... poate mee nel nat Aer ct April 1943. 
IO SE te Pic ee ay 1943. 
te 7 See eee June 1943. 
12,001 to 12,760. ......._...........-| July 1043, 
12,751 to 13,500__....___.............| August 1943, 
13,501 to 14,250______- Sere Te te September 1943. 
Sk fF DS Nee pen” October 1943. 
15,001 to 15,750__...................] November 1943. 
18; 76l OO:3GOE. 26. ee hs RRS December 1943. 
7 § bs SR Ser Sok January 1944. 
17,25land upward _----.---_-.---- February 1944. 








Time Limits Fixed for Payment of Fee 
for Reregistration of Foodstuffs and Bev- 
erages.—Foodstuffs, beverages, and sim- 
ilar products registered in the Mexican 
Department of Public Health on or be- 
fore March 12, 1942, will be reviewed by 
that Department, and periodically every 
2 years thereafter, upon presentation of 
proof of payment of the registration fee 
within the periods of time specified on 
the basis of their registration numbers, 
under provisions of a Mexican decree, 
published on March 11, 1942, and effec- 
tive the day following. 


The specified periods for payment of 
the fee are as follows: 








| 
Numbers |Fees to be paid in— 

i. . =e ...| March 1942. 
ra, _, aie ree .| April 1942. 
4) ee UC 
OS! ae eh CU lf 

2,801 to 3,500........... ..-| July 1942. 

3,501 to 4,200_.......... ..| August 1942. 
Ge PR iii i hot ose oes September 1942. 
4,901 to 5,600 ............ ..-| October 1942. 
5,601 to 6,300_......................| November, 1942. 
6,301 to 7,000__________. ..-| December 1942. 
i) 3 2%, See ==-} January 1943. 
Ao. 0) 2 ...| February 1943. 
8,401 to 9,100______- ...| March 1943. 
9,101 to 9,800______- _.| April 1943. 
9/801 to 10,500 ____. ~--"| May 1943. 
10,501 to 11,200... __-- --| June 1943. 
EY BERS on 4 wa tae leper July 1943. 
11,901 to 12,600__. --| August 1943. 
12,601 to 13,100. _. _..| September 1943. 
13,101 to 13,800____- ..| October 1943. 
13,801 to 14,500__-._.__- .| November 1943. 

| 
| 


14,501 upward_____- December 1943. 





If proof of payment of the fee is not 
presented within the period specified, 
registration of the products will be can- 
celed and notice to that effect published 
in the Diario Oficial of Mexico. There- 
after, the manufacture or importation 
of such products will be prohibited, and, 
1 year after that date, sale and distribu- 
tion will be forbidden and stocks on hand 
will be confiscated. 

[For previous announcement of the fees 


and reregistration requirements, see FoREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY of February 7, 1942.] 








BUY 20%25 TO DAY| 
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New Export Control of Palma-Iztle 
Fiber and Products Established.—Expor- 
tation from Mexico of palma iztle in nat- 
ural and semimanufactured state and 
in manufactured articles may be au- 
thorized under permit by the Ministry of 
National Economy, when in its judgment 
the consumption needs of Mexico have 
been satisfied, according to provisions of 
a Mexican Presidential decree, published 
and effective March 7, 1942. Under pre- 
vious regulations, exports were authorized 
only after an equivalent amount had been 
furnished to domestic factories. 

Industries in Mexico which use palma 
iztle as raw material are required to re- 
port their stocks on hand to the Min- 
istry of National Economy within the first 
10 days of each month, so that the Min- 
istry will always be in a position to judge 
whether or not there is a surplus for 
export. While the amounts authorized 
for export may be sold freely, the Min- 
istry may, when necessary, fix the price 
at which the fiber in natural or semi- 
manufactured state may be sold in 
Mexico. : 

The decree also creates a company 
known as “Distribuidora y Exportadora 
de Ixtle de Palma” through which all 
domestic sales and exports of these prod- 
ucts will be channelized. 

[For previous announcement of the con- 


trol of exports of palma irtle, see FOREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY of July 19, 1941.] 


Transport and Communication 


Problems of Seagoing Trade——An an- 
nouncement of the Mexican Navy De- 
partment says that all shipping traffic 
to the Atlantic Coast of the United 
States has been suspended. All mer- 
chandise destined for the _ eastern 
United States will be sent by rail here- 
after. 

President Manuel Avila Camacho has 
been asked to form a new organization to 
prevent the complete immobilization of 
Mexico’s sea-going trade with New York 
and South America. Representatives of 
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chambers of commerce and labor or- 
ganizations are charging that present 
shipping arrangements are completely 
inadequate and that goods are piling up 
on Mexican docks awaiting shipment. 


Netherlands 


Commercial Law Digests 


Increased Insurance Sales in 1941.— 
Increased sales of new life insurance 
characterized 1941 in the Netherlands. 
Each month saw a rise in sales, probably 
because of increasing circulation of cur- 
rency and the scarcity of other invest- 
ment opportunities. Sales, however, 
were confined chiefly to small- and 
medium-sized policies. The tendency to 
hold policies already in force, plus in- 
creased new writings, pushed up the 
amount of insurance in force. Other 
factors contributed. The new income 
tax permits the deduction of annuity 
premiums, and the high tax now levied 
on profits has caused many organiza- 
tions to take out pension insurance for 
their employees. Another factor in pro- 
moting the sale of new insurance has 
been the record of the companies, which 
have paid damages caused by hostilities. 

Although operating costs have risen, 
earnings of the companies have re- 
mained at the level of about 4 percent. 
New investments were chiefly in bonds. 
The investment portfolio of the com- 
panies was improved by the rise in real- 
estate values, which permitted the com- 
panies to realize on properties previously 
taken over by forced sales. 


Norway 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Nazi Regime Curbs Fur Auctioneers.— 
Auctioneers, entitled to deal in undressed 
skins received directly from producers, 
may sell furs only to wholesalers and 
commission merchants authorized by the 
Department of Agriculture and to foreign 
firms, according to the European press. 
This new regulation of the Agricultural 
Commissioner, effective January 22, 1942, 
follows an order of last November 15 
concerning distribution and sale of furs 
in Norway. 


Panama 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Decree Affecting Tires—The use of 
tires worn to the fabric has been pro- 
hibited by decree. The shortage of tires 
is the chief factor in the acute trans- 
portation problem. Public vehicles are 
not allowed to operate after 11 p. m. 
without special permit from the police, 
and then on specified routes only. 

The newly organized Banco Agro- 
Pecuario is initiating a plan whereby the 
Government will purchase all native 
rubber and dispose of it either for cash 
or in exchange for tires to be imported. 
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Paraguay 


Exchange and Finance 


Freezing of Axis Funds.—By Decree No, 
11,068 of February 17, 1942, all Axis funds 
in Paraguay were frozen, and contro] 
over the movement of such funds was 
established. 

Bank of Republic Authorized to Loan 
Funds for Encouragement of Domestic 
Industries—The Bank of the Republic 
may make funds available on compara- 
tively long terms to encourage the de- 
velopment of domestic industries, accord- 
ing to decree law No. 11,419, dated March 
7, 1942. In the preamble it is stated 
that the object of the new law is two- 
fold—to stimulate the exportation of do- 
mestic products, so as to equalize the 
balance of payments; and to encourage 
the development of domestic production. 


Article I of the law empowers the Bank 
to open credits on behalf of any new 
industrialists for a maximum period of 
3 years, if they have been approved by 
the Ministry of Agriculture, Commerce, 
and Industry. This period of 3 years may 
be increased to 5 years in those instances 
where industries consume Paraguayan 
raw materials or are engaged in what is 
decreed as national defense work. 


Article II provides that these credits 
shall be guaranteed by first mortgages 
on plant and equipment and may be 
further guaranteed by the personal note 
of an individual. 


Article III specifies that the amount of 
the loan extended cannot exceed 60 per- 
cent of the value of the guaranty, which 
shall be estimated by the Bank. 


Peru 


Economic Conditions 


The shortage of shipping, rising prices, 
and uncertainty over marketing the 1942 
cotton crop characterized conditions in 
Peru during March. Inventories were 
down, and there was a scarcity of im- 
ported merchandise. The wholesale- 
price commodity index advanced from 
329 in December 1941 to 335 in January 
and 349 in February 1942, and the cost- 
of-living index rose in the same period 
from 211 to 215 and 220, respectively, 
both indexes being influenced by the 
rising prices of imported goods. The im- 
port and export tonnage for January 
1942 was the lowest recorded for the 
same month in the last 9 years, but the 
value was the highest except in January 
1940. 


Current wholesale and retail commer- 
cial turn-over during March was satis- 
factory, though slightly below January. 
The general demand for all kinds of 
foreign and domestic merchandise was 
good, and collections were easy through- 
out the country. Crop conditions were 
favorable. Mining was steady, notwith- 
standing shipping difficulties. Manufac- 
turing proceeded at high levels, and the 
establishment of new industries contin- 
ued to be encouraged by the Government. 
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AGRICULTURAL OUTLOOK 


Cotton plantations in the producing 
valleys continue to be favored by good 
weather conditions and adequate water 
supply. No severe attacks of insect pests 
were reported, though unfavorable de- 
yvelopments are still possible before har- 
vest time. Activity in the cotton market 
was slow. Prospects for the disposal of 
the 1942 cotton crop are uncertain owing 
to elimination of certain former markets. 
Preliminary compilations by the Cotton 
Chamber show that 3,650 metric tons 
were exported in January 1942, against 
7,740 in January last year. 

Sugar-mill output was well maintained 
at a normal volume. Exports during 
January 1942 amounted to 32,348 metric 
tons, compared with 17,397 in the cor- 
responding month of 1941. Chile and 
the United States were the chief coun- 
tries of destination. 

Revised official estimates of the 1941 
rice crop show a considerable decline 
from the earlier forecast of 80,000 tons, 
owing to water shortage in the rice val- 
leys. New food crops and industrial 
plants such as hemp and pyrethrum are 
being promoted by official action, but 
progress so far has not been sufficient 
to serve as a basis for export trade. 

The importation of 1,000 metric tons 
of hog lard, the establishment of remu- 
nerative prices for domestic beans and 
lentils, and the prohibition on exports of 
rice were measures taken in the inter- 
est of the national food supply. 

Exports of all classes of wool during 
1941 totaled 6,242 metric tons, valued at 
20,176,838 soles, in comparison with 5,994 
tons worth 19,717,757 soles in 1940. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Peruvian imports in January 1942 
amounted to 20,980 tons valued at 27,- 
187,727 soles, compared with 26,658 tons 
appraised at 26,776,961 soles in January 
last year, and 49,579 tons worth 40,053,- 
593 soles in December 1941. The ton- 
nage in January 1942 was lower than any 
January during the period of 1934-42, but 
the value was exceeded only in January 
1940. 

Exports declined from 181,121 to 156,- 
348 tons, comparing December 1941 and 
January 1942, respectively, but the value 
rose from 33,899,987 soles to 46,710,342 
soles. The returns received from exports 
in January 1942 were the largest re- 
corded during the same month in the last 
decade, and the duties collected were 
never surpassed in the same period. 


Switzerland 
Wartime Commodity Controls 


No Coal-Ration Boost for Swiss.—The 
belief that the Swiss coal ration (35 per- 
cent of normal consumption) might be 
increased, in view of the acute shortage 
of electric energy, has been denied by 
the Chief of the Section for Power and 
Heat of the War Industry and Labor 
Office. 

Scarcity of heating materials has 
obliged the Federal Department of Pub- 
lic Economy to order closing of schools 
for 1-week periods, while in Basel the 
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school year was terminated on February 
20 at the urgent request of heating 
authorities. 


Syria and Lebanon 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Wheat, Other Cereals, and Their De- 
rivatives: Restrictions on Trade and Cir- 
culation Removed.—Restrictions on the 
purchase, sale, storage, distribtuion, cir- 
culation, and transportation of wheat 
and other cereals, as well as their deriva- 
tives, in Syria and Lebanon have been 
removed, effective December 14, 1941, by 
order No. 472/FL of December 13, pub- 
lished in the Bulletin Officiel of Decem- 
ber 31. 


[See CoMMERCE Reports of April 15, 1939, 
and ForREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of January 
31, 1942, for announcements of grain regula- 
tions and establishment of a Wheat 
Committee. ] 


Tarif{s and Trade Controls 


Specified Vegetable Oils: Importation, 
Transit, and Reexportation Permitted.— 
Licenses are no longer required in Syria 
and Lebanon for the importation, transit, 
and reexportation of pure cottonseed, 
soyabean, sunflower seed, palm kernel 
and palm oils—effective November 29, 
1941, by order No. 444/FL of November 
29, published in the Bulletin Officiel of 
December 15. 

Dried Raisins: Import Duty Changed 
from Specific to Ad Valorem Rate.—The 
import duty on dried raisins in Syria 
and Lebanon has been changed from 575 
Syrian piasters per 100 kilograms to 25 
percent ad valorem (minimum rates), by 
order No. 459/FL of December 9, 1941, 
effective from that date, published in the 
Bulletin Officiel on December 31. 

Motion-picture Films: Censorship Fee 
Increased.—The fee for censorship of 
motion-picture films in Syria and Leb- 
anon has been increased from 75 to 100 
Syrian piasters per kilogram of films 
submitted for censoring, effective Jan- 
uary 1, 1942, by order No. 492/FL of De- 
cember 21, 1941, published in the Bulle- 
tin Officiel of December 31. 


Tunisia 
Wartime Commodity Controls 


Automotive Vehicles: Sale, Transfer, 
or Other Transaction Prohibited —No 
sale, transfer, or transaction involving 
an automotive vehicle may take place in 
Tunisia without prior authorization of 
the Director of Public Works, by an 
order published in the Journal Officiel 
Tunisien. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Metallic Articles: Permits Required for 
Importation From or Evzxportation to 
Algeria or Morocco.—Metallic articles or 
products may be imported into Tunisia 
from Algeria or Morocco, or exported 
from Tunisia to Algeria or Morocco, only 
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by special permit from the Tunisian 
Service of Industry and Craftsmanship, 
according to a notice published in the 
Journal Officiel Tunisien. 

Alfa Braids, Baskets, and Agricultural 
Ropes: Export License Taxes Fixed.— 
Export license taxes have been fixed in 
Tunisia on certain alfa products, effec- 
tive June 3, 1941, by an order published 
in the Journal Officiel Tunisien. 

The new taxes are as follows, in francs 
per 100 net kilograms: baskets and braids 
of alfa, 100; and agricultural ropes of 
alfa, 150 (formerly 50). 


[See ForREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of April 
11, 1942, for a previous tax change on agri- 
cultural rope of alfa.| 


Turkey 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Imports by Red Crescent Exempted 
from Customs Duties and Other Tazxes.— 
Specified articles brought into Turkey 
from foreign countries in the name of 
the Red Crescent (comparable to Red 
Cross) or of similar organizations in case 
of war, with the approval of the Turkish 
Government, have been exempted from 
payment of customs duties and other 
taxes, by decree No. 4119, of September 
22, 1941, published in the Turkish Com- 
merce News of January 12, 1942. 

The articles exempted include, medical, 
scientific, and sanitary instruments, 
drugs, and all kinds of sanitary mate- 
rials; all kinds of furniture, provisions, 
and materials necessary in the operation 
of these organizations; raw materials 
and other equipment necessary for the 
creation of institutions to be set up in 
accordance with the aims and objects 
of these organizations; and articles to be 
received by the Red Crescent or others 
for distribution among soldiers. 


United Kingdom 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Rationing Extended to Rubber Tires.— 
From April 4 all tires for private cars are 
to be rationed, and only those persons 
entitled to supplementary gasoline ra- 

(Continued on p. 34) 
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Automotive 
Products 


* CuBA—Demand for automotive ve- 
hicles, parts, and accessories was con- 
siderably more active during 1941 than in 
1940. Imports of automotive vehicles 
have followed a rising trend since 1938, 
and the number in circulation has also 
increased from year to year during re- 
cent years, so that at the end of 1941 
there were 49,541 vehicles in operation, 
compared with 47,235 in 1940. As a re- 
sult, there has been a gradual increase in 
the need for replacement parts, as the 
age of vehicles in circulation has in- 
creased and the proportion of cars nor- 
mally requiring servicing has mounted. 

Official Cuban statistics show that im- 
ports of parts and accessories increased 
from $456,194 in 1940 to $520,000 in 1941. 
It is believed that total inventories of 
parts at the end of 1941 were probably 
somewhat larger than at the end of 1940. 


* DENMARK.—The use of wood-burning 
gas-producer units for motorcars is ex- 
pected to expand rapidly in Denmark, 
according to the Danish press. It has 
been found cheaper to drive a motorcar 
by this means than by the use of gasoline 
as long as the price of the latter is 1.13 
kroner per liter or higher. 

A Committee Dealing with Substitutes 
for Gasoline, after investigating all pos- 
sible substitutes for gasoline, reached the 
conclusion that the wood-burning gas 
producer is the salvation of the Danish 
motorists. 

From September 1, 1939, to November 
1, 1939, the number of motorcars in op- 
eration decreased from 190,712 to 33,871. 
Of the latter number, 21,484 were driven 
on gasoline, 9,033 on producer gas from 
wood fuel, 2,623 on producer gas from 
charcoal, peat, or peat coke, and the 
remainder on natural gas, carbide, elec- 
tricity, or by other means. 

Producer power depends, however, on 
necessary supplies of wood, and the pres- 
ent production of generator wood is in- 
sufficient. The future of producer-gas 
units will therefore depend on whether 
sufficient quantities of this article can 
be imported from Sweden and Finland, 
and also on abolition or reorganization 
of the present monopoly which controls 
the sales of producer wood and is a major 
hindrance to a more rational exploitation 
of domestic wood reserves. 
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Beverages 


* Panama—lIn 1941, 19,690,364 liters of 
liquors such as rum, whisky, cognac, gin, 
wine, and beer were produced in Panama. 
Of this amount, beer accounted for nearly 
80 percent by volume. The production 
of rectified alcohol in 1941 is given as 
slightly over 1,000,000 liters. The use of 
pure alcohol in the manufacture of liquors 
exclusively was about 70 percent of the 
production. 


Bristles and Furs 


* Canapa.—Approximately 140,000 skins 
were sold at the March 18 auction at Van- 
couver, and prices rose substantially over 
bids of last January. Buyers appeared 
to be especially interested in muskrat 
and squirrel skins, which advanced 
nearly 50 percent over the prices received 
in January 1942. 

All lots offered were keenly competed 
for, marten being the only fur showing 
notable price resistance, declining 10 to 
15 percent, on sales of 1,550 skins. 

Three-quarter and full silver-fox prices 
advanced 10 percent, but other fox pelts 
remained unchanged to “firm” in value. 

Lynx and muskrat were reported in 
good demand, 250 skins of the former sell- 
ing for $16 to $75 each; the latter 
brought bids of $1.60 to $2.60 for 8,000 
pieces. Wild mink also sold well, and 
bids for the 2,300 skins were made in a 
range of $7.50 to $14. 

Pelts, quantities, price changes and 
ranges follow: 














Num- | Official change 
Animal ber of from last Price range 
skins auction 
ote Wy =a) poe | 

Beaver ....... | 300 | Unchanged | $7. 00-$37. 50 
Muskrat us 8,000 | Good demand 1.60- 2.60 
Mink: 

. =a | 2,300 | Sold well 7. 50- 14.00 

Ranch....... | 4,000 | Unchanged 5.00- 19.00 
Marten.....--. | 1,550 | Declined 10 per-| 21. 00-100. 00 

| cent. 

Marten, coast |. Declined 15 per-| 15. 50- 24.00 

and Cascade. cent. 
Ss 60 | Unchanged_- 13. 00-100. 00 
Fox: 

en 275 | Firm . 14. 00— 45.00 

Silver - -_- 350 | Unchanged 8. 00- 62.00 

aa 400 _.do 11. 00- 18.00 

= ...| Firm 8. 00— 60.00 

White___-_- 1,000 | Unchanged 12. 00—- 37.00 
Weasel _____-- 7, 000 _..do ; .55- 1.34 
Wolverine --.--- 100 : 9. 00- 14.00 
Squirrel. ___...|115,000 | Strong demand .08- .38 
a 250 | Good demand 16. 00- 75.00 
ES 100 | Unchanged - - - 6. 50- 18.00 
Wolf (coyote) - 800 |.....do___.. 8. 50- 16.75 
Timber wolf__. 50 | ee 8.00- 40.00 

| 








Beaver, coyote, and squirrel were fa- 
vored articles, though the prices remained 
unchanged from the previous auction. 
Sales of 300 beaver skins were transacted 
at $7 to $37.50, the 800 wolfskins (coyote) 
attracted bids of $8.50 to $16.75, and 


strong demand for 115,000 squirrel skins 
compelled buyers to pay from 9 cents up 
to 38 cents to acquire needed quantities, 


* Inp1A.—Exports of hair and bristles to 
the United States through the port of 
Karachi, while still relatively small, have 
been increasing rapidly in recent years, 
Cattle-hair exports which were only 
$3,616 in 1938, doubled to $7,213 in 1949 
and jumped to $29,773 in 1941. Last year 
camel-hair exports were $20,053 and pig- 
hair bristles $14,583; both were new 
items. 


Caracul and kid and lamb fur skins 
were exported in the largest volume of 
recent years from Karachi, India, to the 
United States in 1941. The growing im- 
portance of this district as a supplier of 
caracul skins, especially since the start 
of the war, can be seen in the jump of 
exports from $2,772,162 in 1939 to $20,- 
806,049 in 1941, for this product alone. 

Kid and lamb fur-skins shipments in- 
creased manyfold, but the business in 
other animal pelts was substantially 
normal. 


Composition of our fur trade with the 
Karachi district, from 1938 to 1941 is 
shown in the following table: 





Item | 1958 | 1939 | 








1940 | 1941 

Fox ; | $10, 451] $1, 043 
Caracul ‘ $2, 772, 162) 12, 430, 053) 20, 806, 049 
Kid and lamb __ |$69, 833 16, 814) 20,512} 231,480 
Marten 1, 882) 23, 1% 
Lynx 4 690 soutien 
Wild animals | 

not specified 869 628 22, 973) 19, 468 








Chemicals 


Export Restriction on Certain Dyes 


No United States producer may export 
more than 8 percent of his total dyes re- 
quiring anthraquinone or derivatives in 
their manufacture, according to a recent 
Office for Emergency Management order. 
This requirement is expected to place 
civilians of Allied countries on an ap- 
proximately equal footing with civilians 
in the United States. 


The order provides that a producer 
may export 3 percent of his total produc- 
tion of those basic dyes set aside for war 
use. War Production Board officials ex- 
pect that this will make available to the 
Allied countries the dyes with which they 
can dye uniforms for their armed forces. 
These include the Latin-American na- 
tions, India, the Netherlands Indies, and 
the Free French forces. 


* CaNADA.—Factories in Canada engaged 
chiefly in the manufacture of fertilizers 
used materials valued at $9,525,143 in 
1940, says a report recently released by 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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Phosphate rock was one of the principal 
materials used: 

















Item | 1939 | 1940 
—e— - it “a Se “| -_—- 
| Short tons Short tons 
jum phosphate. -- 3, 575 4, 071 
Ammonium Paiphate (sulphate of | 
ammonia) -------------------- 21, 828 28, 484 
Basic slag ------------------ 5, 467 70 
Bone char..--..------------------ 511 781 
Bone meal and bone flour-.-. 191 234 
Calcium cyanamide (cyanamid).-| 4, 348 4, 976 
Calcium nitrate and nitrochalk 644 1, 569 
Dried blood_--. ---------- pees 503 1, 568 
Fish meal or scrap--.------------- _ 314 _ 188 
Lime or land plaster - - - - - - - 7,110 7,970 
ite and potash manure salts_- “fap ods 
Phosphate rock . - - -- =: | 96,319 | 143, 667 
Potassium chloride (muriate of | 
Det percent. o------------ --| 23,337 19, 887 
60 percent. - 16, 983 24, 015 
Potassium nitrate (nitrate of 
potash) - - 53 23 
Potassium sulphate (sulphate of | 
potash) . --.-------------- | 4,452 5, 220 
Sodium nitrate (nitrate of soda) -| 9, 532 | 9, 446 
Sulphuric acid, 66° Bé--- -| 157, 926 177, 075 
Superphosphate, 16 to 19 percent..| 41, 847 13, 145 
Superphosphate, 20 percent. | 132,347} 160, 932 
Superphosphate, 45 percent and F 
Ger... -.------ 655 | 968 
Tankage- ----- one -aeen-nne-=- | 1, 549 | 2, 411 
Whale meat, bone, and blood -. --- 90 | 85 








* Cupa.—The chemical market was, in 
general, more active in 1941 than in 
1940. There was increased demand for 
heavy chemicals for industrial use, tan- 
ning materials, and caustic soda and al- 
lied products for use in laundries and 
soap factories. The sale of dyestuffs was 
improved in a substantial degree by the 
increased production of textiles. 

The market for insecticides did not 
show much gain; sales of arsenic sprays 
for tobacco plantations declined. Sul- 
furic acid sales were lower because of 
the continued substitution of other ma- 
terials in certain sugar-production proc- 
esses. 


* GuATEMALA.—Imports of caustic soda 
have been increasing. Shipments came 
chiefly from the United States and the 
United Kingdom until 1940, when all im- 
ports came from the United States. De- 
tails for the years 1937, 1938, 1939, and 
1940 follow: 





1937 | 1938 | 1939 | 1940 


Kilo- Kilo- Kilo- | Kilo- 
grams grams grams grams 
74, 105 43,275 | 125,605 | 232,379 
25, 743 | 78,250 | 54, 867 | _ 





United States... __| 
United Kingdom _| 





Total.......| 104,531 | 126,815 | 186,052 | 232,379 
| ] | 


Coal and Coke 


* BraziL.—Imports of steam coal through 
the port of Santos in February 1942 in- 
creased to 5,106,924 kilograms, from 
4,185,920 in the preceding month, the 
United States being the only source of 
supply. No gas coal was imported in 
February (3,774,077 kilograms from the 
United States in January). 

Coke imports reached 323,259 kilo- 
grams, all from the United Kingdom 
(none in January 1942). 


* Canapa.—Output of coke from gas re- 
torts, byproduct and beehive ovens to- 
taled 3.015.394 tons in 1940, compared 
With 2,410,095 in 1939 and 2,352,003 in 
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1938. Byproduct and beehive ovens pro- 
duced 2,725,873 tons of coke in 1940, and 
gas retorts 289,521 tons. In addition, 
68,334 tons of petroleum coke were re- 
covered in Canadian petroleum refineries. 


Data on coke distribution (except pe- 
troleum coke) by Canadian producers 
show that 246,816 tons were sold directly 
to domestic consumers, 1,238,710 tons 
were used in metallurgical works op- 
erated by producing companies, 222,877 
tons were used by coke plants as fuel 
or to make water gas, 507,627 tons were 
sold directly to consumers for foundry 
and other uses (other than domestic), 
800,816 tons were sold to dealers for re- 
sale, and 36,556 tons were sold for export. 
The total distribution was 3,053,402 tons, 
including about 22,000 tons withdrawn 
from producers’ stocks during the year. 
Total stocks of coke in the hands of pro- 
ducers amounted to 289,416 tons at the 
end of 1940. 

Canadian imports of coke made from 
coal advanced to 719,338 tons in 1940, 
from 435,871 in 1939, but exports de- 
clined to 37,535 tons from 48,719 tons. 
Imports of petroleum coke increased to 
185,334 tons from 147,690 in 1939, and 
exports (including reexports of imported 
coke) advanced to 40,433 tons from 
35,604 tons. 

Erection of a semicommercial plant 
for the processing of lignite deposits in 
northern Ontario has been proposed to 
the Ontario government by the Indus- 
trial Commissioner of the provincially 
owned Temiskaming & Northern Ontario 
Railway. 

Tests conducted intermittently since 
1929 by the Ontario Department of 
Mines, the Ontario Research Foundation, 
and by the railway have disclosed at least 
100,000,000 tons of lignite deposits in 
northern Ontario. It is probable, how- 
ever, that only 8,000,000 to 10,000,000 
tons are definitely recoverable, from an 
economic standpoint. If the proposed 
plant is constructed and operating re- 
sults are successful, the lignite beds may 
eventually provide fuel for a considerable 
part of northern Ontario, replacing the 
coal now imported from the United 
States, Nova Scotia, and Alberta for use 
in homes and industries. 


* Ecypt.—Coal imports into Port Said 
during 1941 declined heavily to 83,557 


WECAN... 
“WE WILL... 
WE MUST! 


.. Franklin 0. Roosevelt 
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long tons, from 271,827 in 1940, owing 
chiefly to lack of shipping. 


Construction 


* Panama.—New buildings constructed 
in the Republic of Panama will be re- 
quired to have bomb shelters adequate 
to accommodate all occupants, according 
to the Committee for Civilian Defense in 
that area. 


Electrical 
Machinery and 
Equipment 


* CuiILtE.—A new electrical-distribution 
system was inaugurated at Tocopilla on 
March 15, 1942, according to press re- 
ports: The project, started May 1, 1941, 
and completed on schedule, involved the 
construction of a network of low-tension 
lines supplied by the incoming high- 
tension wires and the installation of five 
transformers of 150 kilovolt-amperes 
which reduce the voltage from 5,000 to 
220. 


This project is the first to be completed 
under a long-range program adopted by 
the Fomento Corporation in 1939 to pro- 
vide power and light for the industrial 
advancement of Chile. The plan calls for 
the investment over a period of 10 years 
of 935,000,000 pesos in the development 
of electric energy. The cost of the Toco- 
pilla project was 1,480,000 pesos. 


* Cusa—Demand for electrical goods 
was more active in 1941 than in 1940. 
There was an increase of approximately 
25 percent in sales of appliances, such 
as radios and refrigerators. Demand for 
incandescent light bulbs and wiring ma- 
terials showed only slight variation from 
that of the preceding year, and the num- 
ber of air-conditioning installations (es- 
pecially large units) was fairly well 
maintained. Motors, turbines, and simi- 
lar apparatus were in greater demand 
during the latter half of the year. 
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Essential Oils 


* Brazit.—Production of orange oil in 
Brazil in 1942 is forecast at 280,000 to 
300,000 kilograms, compared with the 
1941 estimated output of approximately 
120,000 kilograms, 96 percent of which 
was taken by the United States. 

After studies which were undertaken 
originally in 1934 the first factory to 
manufacture orange oil was put into pro- 
duction in 1935. After a comparatively 
slow start the industry developed rapidly, 
production advancing from 5,234 kilo- 
grams in 1939 to 12,400 in 1940. In the 
first 9 months of 1941 production 
amounted to 67,564 kilograms. 

Producers sell certain grades of orange 
oil locally for about $2.30 per kilogram; 
for export grades the price is $3.20. 
There are two leading types of orange 
oil made in Brazil, the “baia” and “pera,” 
each coming from oranges of the same 
names. Oil extracted from the pera 
brings a premium of 10 cents per kilo- 
gram over the baia. The pera harvest 
begins in April and continues for about 
5 months. 


* Inpia.—The first forecast of the win- 
ter oilseed crops of 1941-42 indicates the 
area under rape and mustard cultivation 
in the principal growing centers (about 
94 percent of the all-India total) at 
3,159,000 acres, an increase of 2 percent 
compared with the revised preliminary 
estimate for the preceding year of 
3,090,000 acres. Final estimate of the 
Tape and mustard crop of the 1940-41 
season was 6,063,000 acres, with a yield 
of 1,083,000 long tons. No estimate of 
the final yield of the present crop is 
available. 

The area to be sown under linseed is 
estimated at 2,707,000 acres for 1941-42, 
compared with 2,802,000 acres in 1940- 
41. This predicted decrease of 3 percent 
is a preliminary figure for Provinces 
which represent approximately 94 per- 
cent of the total area under linseed cul- 
tivation. A final estimate of the 1940—41 
linseed crop was 3,583,000 acres with a 
yield of 430,000 long tons. 

The condition and prospects for both 
the new crops are reported as fairly 
good. 


* ZanzripaR.—The markets for clove oil 
were devoid of outstanding features dur- 
ing the last quarter of 1941. Demand 
was well maintained and there is no in- 
dication of any falling off in buyers’ 
interest. 

Supplies of stems during the quarter 
were 2,765,165 pounds—the distillery ab- 
sorbing 1,785,330 pounds. Final-quarter 
oil exports totaled 115,844 pounds; for 
the 1941 year, 400,834 pounds were ex- 
ported, the largest quantity so far shipped 
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from the Protectorate. The distillery 
operations for the year were as follows: 
produce used, 6,876,498 pounds; oil pro- 
duction, 439,952 pounds. 

The quality of the stems received this 
season has been good—in fact, better 
quality has never before been received. 
Credit is due producers for improving and 
maintaining the over-all ccndition of 
stem material at such a high level. 


Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products 


Coffee and Cocoa 


* Brazit.—Local observers have raised 
their estimates for the 1942-43 coffee 
crop to 8,000,000 bags, in view of con- 
tinued favorable growing conditions. 
According to the Departamento Nacional 
do Cafe, 238,312 bags of coffee were elim- 
inated between September 15 and De- 
cember 30, 1941, bringing the total of cof- 
fee destroyed to 74,491,686 bags. Stocks 
of coffee at the principal Brazilian ports, 
together with export figures for cited 
periods, are shown below: 


Brazilian Port Stocks of Coffee 





Rio de 








Date Santos Janeiro Victoria 
Bags | Bags | Bags 
Feb. 28, 1941 1,714,350 | 565,193 | 161, 732 
Jan. 31, 1942 1, 379, 146 333, 116 | 160, 563 
Feb. 28, 1942... 1, 650, 149 330, 560 161, 166 
Brazilian Coffee Exports 
Period Santos Rio de | Victoria 
; ae Janeiro 7’ 
July 1, 1940, to| Bags Bags | Bags 
Feb. 28, 1941 | 5,710, 966 1, 406, 825 359, 688 
July 1, 1941, to! | | 
Feb. 28, 1942 4, 076, 186 1,022,435 | 318, 068 
Jan. 1-31, 1942. _ 676, 925 154, 515 | 38, 350 
Feb. 1-28, 1942 551, 063 


137, 720 35, 533 





* BRITISH WEST INDIES.—Exports of cocoa 
from Trinidad in February amounted to 
2,477,640 pounds, compared with 5,302,654 
pounds in February 1941. The general 
forecast on the entire year’s output is 
around 10,000,000 pounds. Plantation 
grade is selling at $12.25 per fanega of 
110 pounds, and both Mixed Estates and 
Ordinary at $11.75 per fanega. 


* GUATEMALA.—The 1940-41 coffee crop 
was officially estimated at 1,100,785 quin- 
tals of 101.4 pounds each. Exports dur- 
ing the period beginning September 1, 
1940, and ending September 30, 1941, 
reached 938,596 quintals. ‘his 13-month 
period was adopted so as to make the crop 
year coincide with the Inter-American 
Coffee Quota year. Total exports for 
the 1939-40 crop year were slightly 
greater, or 965,002 quintals. 

Guatemala received a basic quota of 
535,000 bags of 60 kilograms each (later 
increased to 543,940 bags) , plus an allow- 
ance of 15 percent of the basic quota 
which could be shipped to the United 
States and stored in bond until the be- 
ginning of the 1941-42 quota year. The 
Guatemalan quota was filled by the end 
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of April 1941, and was overshipped py 
about 76,630 bags of 60 kilograms each 
In addition, there was a local carry-over 
estimated at about the same quantity 

The following table, based on Official 
figures of the Central Coffee Office, shows 
exports for the 1940-41 crop year (Sep- 
tember 1, 1940, to September 30, 1941): 








Destination Quintals 

United States 850, 557 
Canada.._. 61,744 
Sweden 13, 726 
Mexico. - 3, 856 
China. .... 3, 171 
Argentina. _- 1,773 
Philippine Islands 1,741 
Greenland "12 
Switzerland 748 
British Honduras..-- 276 
Chile een 191 
Costa Rica_--.. l 

Swen... <x 7 * 938, 596 





* Inp1A—The latest estimate of the 
1941-42 coffee crop places the yield at 
17,797 long tons (of 2,240 pounds) or 
301,357 bags (of 60 kilograms). Actual 
production of the 1940-41 coffee crop was 
14,271 long tons, or 241,653 bags. 

The Controller of the Indian Coffee 
Market Expansion Board states that the 
British Ministry of Food has decided to 
buy 3,125 long tons of coffee in India 
and that 284 long tons of the old crop 
have already been shipped to the United 
Kingdom, thus completely liquidating the 
1940-41 stocks from the Surplus Pool, 


* VENEZUELA.—Exports of coffee in the 
calendar year 1941 amounted to 729,952 
bags of 60 kilograms, a large increase 
over the 474,879 bags recorded for 1940. 

The following table shows exports to 
principal areas during 1941, with com- 
parative date for 1940: 





Country 1940 1941 


Bags of 60 | Bags of 60 
kilograms | kilograms 





Argentina 5, 066 124, 825 
Canada 321 5, 607 
Chile 1,414 24, 604 
Denmark 24, 666 : 
Finland 29, 902 
Italy 44, 384 ‘ 
Japan 10, 735 10, 674 
Netherlands West Indies 572 5, 411 
Spain_.... 21, 590 | 1,014 
Sweden... 2, 226 | 5, 512 
Switzerland 148 6, 665 
Uruguay 4) 22, 891 
United States 361, 126 487, 695 
All others 2, 590 | 5, 062 
Total 474, 879 | 729, 952 





Coffee exports over the first 2 months 
of 1942 were much lower than during 
the corresponding period of 1941, as 
shown by the following table; this arises 
primarily from greatly reduced ship- 
ments to the present outstanding mar- 
ket, the United States: 











January February 
Destination ——— 
1941 1942 1941 1942 

Japan... 972 1, 424 |...----- 
gwitzerland "| 4,480 oe 
United States 113,001 | 51,771 | 300, 656 | 63, 420 
Other 615 622| 460 
Total._......| 114,588 | 56,251 | 302,712 | 63,880 
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* BaHAMAS.—A company organized in 
the fall of 1940 equipped a plant to can 
rock lobster or crawfish, which are plen- 
tiful in the Bahamas. Fishing grounds 
include the waters adjacent to Grand 
Bahama Island, Abaco, the Barry Is- 
jands, and as far south as the northern 
point of Andros. 

While the fishing season extends from 
september 15 to March 15, operations 
did not commence until the beginning of 
1941, and during the remainder of that 
season about 8,000 cases of canned craw- 
fish were packed. At the close of the 
season, it was decided to extend the plant 
and to add quick-freezing equipment and 
a fleet of boats so that the company 
could transport its Own fish and not 
depend on deliveries by fishermen. 

Additions to the plant were completed 
by the end of 1941, giving it a canning 
capacity of 25 cases per hour and a freez- 
ing capacity of 4,800 pounds per day. 
This capacity is sufficient to preserve all 
the fish that can be caught in the area 
served by the plant. Estimated maxi- 
mum production available from these 
waters, on an annual basis might be 
95.000 cases of canned crawfish and 
1,000,000 pounds of frozen crawfish tails. 
During the closing months of 1941, how- 
ever, the plant was operated at reduced 
capacity and canned approximately 
4000 cases. The freezing plant did not 
begin operations until 1942. 

The floating equipment consists of one 
refrigerated boat, with cargo capacity 
of 2,200 cubic feet, and equipment capa- 
ble of keeping the cargo holds at tem- 
peratures of zero or below. This boat is 
used to carry the company’s frozen prod- 
uct from the factory to the United States. 
Six other boats are used for transporting 
fish and for handling freight to the fac- 
tory from the United States or Nassau. 


Fruits and Vegetables 


Purchases for lend-lease and related 
purposes 


Dehydrated vegetables, because of 
their compactness, are easily shipped 
and formed a significant, though small, 
portion of the total amount of food 
bought by the Agricultural Marketing 
Administration, chiefly for lend-lease, in 
the year ended March 15, 1942. More 
than 1,500,000 pounds of such dehy- 
drated products as cabbage, carrots, tur- 
nips, onions, and potatoes were included 
in the program. Expenditures for de- 
hydrated soup alone were $892,557. 

Miscellaneous foods bulked large in the 
lend-lease activities, the following table 
showing purchases for the year ended 
March 15, 1942: 





Kind j Pounds | F.o. b. cost 


Canned beans: 


Without pork 36, 450,000 | $1, 597, 360 
, With pork 132, 862, 410 6, 344, 139 
Granulated cane sugar 75, 738, 874 3, 544, 364 
Pectin 1,617,000 | 1, 121, 514 


Edible linseed oil 22, 400,000 | 2, 284, 800 





More than half a billion pounds of 
fresh fruits were included in purchases 
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of the Agricultural Marketing Adminis- 
tration in the year ended March 15, 1942, 
the more important categories being 
353,368,200 pounds of fresh apples, valued 
at $7,345,534, and 81,914,880 pounds of 
fresh grapefruit worth $1,072,993. These 
purchases were for lend-lease and for 
other purposes. 


There were large purchases of pota- 
toes, beans, and peas, and canned toma- 
toes. 


The principal vegetable takings follow: 











4 ) . F. 0. b. 
Kind | Pounds east 
is Ree ETE 

Canned potatoes 26, 335,005 | $1, 309, 964 
Canned tomatoes: 

Spots | 84, 158, 108 4, 443, 205 

Futures 87, 731, 040 4, 705, 281 
Dry beans 222, 857, 000 9, 430, 436 
Dried peas 33, 357, 200 1, 470, 901 
Sweetpotatoes._...______-. | 144,057, 068 1, 218, 182 
White potatoes _- --..-..' 142, 507, 480 i, 198, 235 





* Brazit.—Exportation of oranges has 
almost ceased, in consequence of the 
closing of most European markets. For- 
merly, Great Britain and Argentina took 
large quantities of Brazilian oranges— 
production of which in recent years has 
been rather substantial, averaging more 
than 35,000,000 boxes annually. Few 
other citrus fruits were exported from 
Brazil. 

During the past 2 years, however, 
orange production has been allowed to 
lag, and many groves have been prac- 
tically abandoned. To offset this decline, 
the production of orange oil was started 
in 1935, and last year that industry made 
rapid strides, particularly in Sao Paulo 
(see under “Essential Oils,” in this issue) . 

Production and exportation of oranges 
are shown in the following table: 





Year | Production Export 
| | 
Bores Bores 
1936 | 34, 888, 650 | 3, 216, 712 
1937 | 36,982,170 | 4, 970, 858 
1938 | 35, 359, 600 | 5, 487, 043 
1939 : | 35, 793, 867 5, 631, 943 
1940. j : 2, 857, 791 





The following table gives the exports 
of oranges by country of destination for 
1939 and 1940: 





| 
Country 1939 1940 
| Rores RBores 
Great Britain. . 2, 049, 067 767, 955 
Other Europe 1, 519, 999 | 66, 782 
Argentina 2, 006, 377 2, 004, 654 
Canada : 47, 959 9, 500 
Other countries 7, 649 8, 900 





* CHILE.—About 12,491 metric quintals 
of raisins were produced in Chile in 1936, 
according to the latest official agricul- 
tural census. It is believed that the an- 
nual production of raisins since then has 
varied from 15,000 to more than 22,000 
metric quintals in recent years. Exclud- 
ing a certain percentage of table-grape 
varieties which are dried, the principal 
types of raisin grapes grown in Chile at 
the present time are: Corinto Blanca, Co- 
rinto Rosada, Sultania or Sultanina, 
Kerinti or Gros Grain, and Moscatel de 
Alejandria or Uva Italia. 
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The trend in exports of raisins is 
shown below: 





Country 1936 | 1937 | 1938 | 1939 | 1940 | 1941 


Met-| Met-| Met-| Met-| Met-| Met- 
ric ric ric ric ric ric 
tons | tons | tons | tons | tons | tons 

















Europe F 127.6, 1.7 1.6 

United States ne coma Of eSB cae PSE 

Latin America_.| 398.8} 423.3) 336.6) 403. 5) 261.9) 194.8 
Total___-_| 526.4) 425.0) 340.3) 404.6) 261.9) 194.8 














A record table-grape crop is estimated 
for 1942. Chile is expected to produce 
about 34,500 metric tons, or 7,000 tons 
more than the 1941 crop and 5,000 tons 
more than the previous record (1940). 
Shipping difficulties, however, will prob- 
ably restrict exports to less than 3 per- 
cent of the total production for the 
present season. 

Officials in the Chilean fruit trade do 
not expect the 1942 exports of table 
grapes to be more than 1,100 metric 
tons, or approximately 100,000 boxes. 
Conservative estimates range from 50 to 
80 percent of this maximum figure. 

Recent trends of exports by the Chilean 
grape trade follow: 


Exports of Chilean Table Grapes 





| 1 
Destination | 1937 | 1938 | 1939 | 1940 | 1941 





Metric| Metric! Metric| Metric| Metric 
tons tons tons tons tons 


Europe | 117.6) 464.4) 323.6 60.0 
Canada ..| 25.0} : 
United States__ | 660. 2| 513.3)° 597.0] 744.9] 750. 


Latin America. __| 





495. 9} 247.2) 303.7) 350.4) 321. 








1 
Total 11, 208. 7|1, 224. 0)!, 224. 3], 158. 3)1, 072. 





Chief varieties of table grapes now 
produced in Chile (according to their 
importance in production and number 
of vines) are: Torontel (or Torrentes) ; 
Cuyana; Rosadas (three varieties) ; Em- 
poror; Almeria; and Alphonse Lovalle. 

The following table shows average 
annual production in Chile and other 
major South American countries during 
the decade 1930-40: 


South American Average Annual Grape 





Production 

Production, 
Country in 1,000 metric 

tons 
Argentina 1, 500 
Chile. - 555 
Brazil . - - 260 
;, 40) 
Uruguay 90 
Total _._- 4 2, 445 





ELECTRIC POWER PRODUCTION 


UNITED STATES 
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_ Grains and Products 
Shipments to Aid United Nations 


Agricultural Marketing Administra- 
tion bought many millions of dollars’ 
worth of grains and byproducts in the 
year ended March 15, 1942, and the 
greater portion probably was intended 
for lend-lease aid to the United Nations. 
The Commodity Credit Corporation 
made available $10,822,443 of corn and 
$992,354 of wheat, on its own account. 

The larger A. M. A. purchases include: 





F.o. b 
* > . . 
Item Pounds cost 





Cornstarch ___- 194, 320, 000 $5, 811, 468 


White flour 268, 405, 389 6, 607, 950 
Rice ___- i... 25, 336, 300 1, 575, 928 
Oat cereal_-_- 98, 307, 410 3, 494, 670 





Nore.—A total of 703,392,666 pounds of grains, costing 
$20,262,526, were involved in all. 


* ARGENTINA.—As a further step toward 
solving the problem of the heavy surplus 
of corn, the Government recently author- 
ized the National Grain and Elevator 
Board to mill 100,000 tons into flour for 
sale to the public. Plans call for mar- 
keting the flour through retailers, the 
price being fixed at 7 centavos per kilo- 
gram. Distribution will be _ effected 
throughout the entire Republic. 

Corn flour does not form a part of the 
diet of Argentineans, and for that reason 
the Government intends to undertake a 
campaign to popularize its use. It is 
planned to distribute leaflets giving sim- 
ple recipes for economical dishes con- 
taining such flour. If a demand is cre- 
ated, additional quantities of corn will 
be milled. 


* Dominican ReEpusLic.—An Executive 
Decree of January 30, 1942, created an 
official Rice Institute. The decree also 
gives the Institute authority to limit rice 
exports, distribute the export quota 
among exporters, impose mjnimum and 
maximum prices, gather necesSary in- 
formation, and make suitable recommen- 
dations to the Executive. 


* Mexico.—Wheat consumption, esti- 
mated at 500,000 metric tons annually, 
has been increasing—apparently because 
of the growing urban populations as well 
aS dietary changes. 

The following table shows wheat pro- 
duction and imports for recent years: 





Year Production Imports Total 


| Metrictons | Metrictons Metric tons 


1937-38 _ _ - 288, 000 86, 000 374, 000 
1938-39 325, 000 58,000 383, 000 
1939-40 _ _ 402, 000 9, 000 411, 000 
1940-41 _ _- ae 363, 000 47, 000 410, 000 
1941-42. ____ 1 319, 000 1 207, 000 526, 000 
1942-43 _ _ si 400, 000 2 100, 000 | 500, 000 





! Preliminary estimate. 
2 Forecast. 


Meats and Products 


Recent U. S. Imports of Canadian Cattle 


Preliminary reports from the collectors 
of customs show imports of 46,490 head 
of Canadian cattle weighing 700 pounds 
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or more each (other than cows imported 
especially for dairying purposes), during 
the period January 1 to March 21, 1942, 
inclusive. These were admitted under 
the tariff quota of 51,720 head for the 
first quarter of 1942, provided for under 
the trade agreement with Canada. 


Spices and Related Products 


* ZANZIBAR.—The largest clove ship- 
ments ever to leave this Protectorate 
were exported in 1941, when 16,500 tons 
(10.3 lakhs frasiles) were shipped, chiefly 
to the Netherlands Indies, India, and the 
Western Hemisphere. During the final 
quarter of last year, exports totaled 10,- 
722,085 pounds. 

Supplies received in the last 3 months 
of 1941 included 3,200,492 pounds of 
Zanzibar produce, and 12,793,208 pounds 
from Pemba. 

Destinations and quantities of exports 
in the 3 months ended December 31, 
1941, were: 


Zanzibar Clove Exports in Final Quarter, 








1941 
i 
Destination | Bales Pounds 

Netherlands Indies. 30, 000 | 4, 200, 000 
Bombay and other Indian ports____.| 29, 201 | 4, O88, 205 
America, North and South 11,251 | 1,575, 100 
United Kingdom and Continent of 

Europe 4, 891 684, 780 
All other 1, 242 174, 000 





Course of the harvest since the opening 
on the first of July is reflected by the 
following figures of receipts and average 
ex-duty prices: 


Clove Receipts and Average Prices in 1941 





' 

Average 
price per 
100 pounds, 
in shillings 


Amount 
Month 
Zanzibar Pemba 


Pounds Pounds 
July 121,618 467, O16 3 
August 271, 820 1, 042, 201 3 
September 320, 900 3, 075, 506 37. 00 
October 742, 293 4, O10, 165 37.15 
November , 403, 736 4, 190, 310 37. 30 
December , 034, 463 4, 592, 735 37. 02 





Zanzibar Clove Exports in Year 1941 





Destination Pounds 


Netherlands Indies 14, 227, 000 
Bombay and other Indian ports 10, 473, 938 
America, North and South 10, 289, 530 
United Kingdom and Continent of Europe 761, 780 
Straits Settlements 111, 375 
All other. ___- , 979, 357 

Total 36, 842, GSO 





Sugars and Products 


Agencies in Agreement on Sugar 
Rationing 


Newspaper and radio stories indicating 
existence of a dispute as to the need for 
sugar rationing between the War Produc- 
tion Board and the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration are without foundation in 
fact. The sugar-rationing program will 
proceed as scheduled, and the public 
should not permit unauthorized sources 
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to confuse the necessity for this Policy 
say Donald M. Nelson, Chairman, War 
Production Board, and Leon Henderson 
Administrator, Office of Price Adminis. 
tration. 


Rates for Sugar Transport (Cuba-v. g.) 
Announced 


New maximum freight rates and sur. 
charges for the transportation of raw 
and refined sugar from Cuba to Atlantic 
and Gulf ports of the United States were 
announced on April 6 by the War Ship- 
ping Administration. The rates and syr- 
charges are effective with vessels tendered 
for loading in Cuba on and after Aprij 1. 
They will be embodied in a War Admin. 
istration General Order and will super- 
sede and cancel those contained jn 
Maritime Commission General Order 
No. 47. 

The new basic freight rates, in most 
categories, are from 1 to 6 cents per 100 
pounds lower than those that have been 
in effect since December 8, 1941. On 
some voyages from south-side-of-Cuba 
ports to South Atlantic ports there are 
increases of 2 to 3 cents per 100 pounds. 
Surcharges, ranging from 42 percent to 
78 percent, are authorized to be added 


‘to the new rates to cover increased war- 


time operating expenses. 

All rates are for raw sugar transported 
under charter terms and Conditions; for 
refined sugar, rates are 2 cents per 100 
pounds in addition to those specified, 
plus surcharge. 


* British West InpIES.—The quota of 
sugar allotted by the government of 
Trinidad for loca] consumption between 
February 1, 1942, and January 31, 1943, 
is 22,046 short tons, 6,614 tons under the 
preceding year’s quota. An additional 
386 tons has been allotted to the Co- 
operative Citrus Growers’ Association for 
use in its fruit-canning industry. The 
quota set for export is 152,117 tons, but 
prospects of attaining this goal appear 
doubtful. Exports of sugar in February 
amounted to 4,312 tons, compared with 
2 tons for February 1941. 

Recent estimates in Barbados indicate 
a raw-Sugar and fancy-molasses pro- 
duction equivalent to about 120,000 short 
tons of sugar. The press says that the 
new crop of fancy molasses is being rap- 
idly received in Bridgetown, pending the 
fixing of quotas. 


* DOMINICAN REPUBLIC.—With February 
output of 86,057 short tons of sugar, total 
Dominican production for the 1941-42 
crop, so far this year, comes to 166,080 
tons, compared with 141,547 tons in the 
like period of 1940-41. The amount on 
hand February 28 was 168,818 tons, com- 
pared with 138,787 tons on February 28, 
1941. 

Sugar producers commenced grinding 
operations with the expectation that 
they could easily sell all they produce, 
and as a consequence production has 
been at an unusually high rate. 


Hardware 


* CupaA—Hardware business improved 
in 1941, despite the progressively in- 
creasing difficulty in obtaining many ar- 
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ticles. Movement in the trade was stim- 
ulated by the dealers’ urge to replace 
stocks, which were fairly well depleted 
py the end of 1940, and also by the 
heavier demand for hardware. 


Iron and Steel 


OPA Streamlines Activity in Certain 
Distributive Channels 


To facilitate the movement of iron 
and steel products into domestic and 
foreign-trade channels, the Office of the 
Price Administrator recently issued 
Amendment No. 1 to Revised Price 
Schedule No. 49 (Resale of Iron and Steel 
Products) . 

The amendment, directed specifically 
toward streamlining activity in three 
hitherto somewhat clogged distributive 
channels, was evolved by the OPA’s ex- 
port price control committee, working 
in close collaboration with a like com- 
mittee from the Board of Economic 
Warfare. 

Highlights of the amendment, which 
became effective March 28, 1942, follow: 

“1, Inventories acquired prior to De- 
cember 15, 1941—effective date of the 
original schedule—may be sold volun- 
tarily in the export market only at the 
regular ceiling prices, plus the addition of 
storage charges, demurrage, and sim- 
ilar charges accumulated because of 
failure to secure shipping space, and the 
same commissions allowed to exporters 
under the initial order. 

“2. Special cognizance is taken of dis- 
tress and stranded iron and steel prod- 
ucts, which were destined for export and 
shipped to a port of exportation prior to 
March 1, 1942, so incurring charges for 
ocean freight, marine or war-risk in- 
surance, or storage as a result of failure 
to secure necessary shipping space. In 
this category also are included certain 
shipments on the high seas December 
7, 1941, which were ordered back to west- 
coast ports, unloaded, and have piled up 
charges there since then. It also covers 
shipments originally destined for 
France, the Netherlands, or similar 
European destinations. 

“3. A third phase of the amendment 
provides for export shipments in ex- 
ceptional cases where the Board of Eco- 
nomic Warfare certifies that a price 
above the ceiling is necessary for con- 
siderations of political or military neces- 
sity, or because of the requirements of 
economic warfare.” 


OPA Orders Concerning Exports 


Order No. 4.—Trans-Atlantic Export 
Corporation, New York City, is denied a 
request for an addition to the margin 
Permitted it as an exporter in order to 
compensate an agent in South Africa who 
participated in the transaction. Inas- 
much as the margin allowed by the sched- 
ule to an export merchant is expressly 
designed to include fees to be paid to 
foreign agents, the petition was denied. 

Order No. 6.—A partial exception is 
granted to American Steel Export Co.., 
New York City, permitting it to sell a 
Specified inventory of iron and steel prod- 
ucts for export at cost. An examination 
of the facts by OPA disclosed that the 
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company would suffer substantial losses 
if its inventory, acquired prior to De- 
cember 15, 1941 at high prices, were sold 
at ceiling prices. The order further 
states that no export commissions or 
other fees are to be added by the 
company. 


Leather and 
Products 


New OPA Order 


Additional methods of determining 
maximum prices that may be charged 
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for leather by tanners, jobbers, exporters 
and importers, and provisions permitting 
sellers to have their price lists approved 
by the Office of Price Administration, are 
provided in a further revision of Revised 
Price Schedule No. 61 (Leather) an- 
nounced April 7 by Acting Administrator 
John E. Hamm. 

The original schedule was an emer- 
gency measure to halt inflationary and 
speculative advances in leather prices 
issued shortly after the entrance of the 
United States into the war. It estab- 
lished ceilings at the highest prices of 
each seller during the period between 
November 6 and December 6, 1941. OPA 


Value of Exports of United States Merchandise 
by Selected Commodity Groups 


MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 


MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 
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officials at the time the ceilings were 
made effective last December 29 stated 
that later revisions would be made. 


Under the present revisions, which be- 
came effective April 9, 1942, all maximum 
prices of leather, even though no Sales 
were made during the base pcriod, must 
be in line with the general level of prices 
prevailing during the November 6—De- 
cember 6 period, with consideration given 
to the relative market value of each type, 
quality, and grade of leather and to the 
class of purchaser to whom sold. This 
will eliminate high prices out of line with 
the general market established by some 
sellers during the base period. 

Other changes or additions contained 
in the revision include: 

(1) Provision for approval by the OPA 
of individual sellers’ lists. 

(2) Making the prohibition and rec- 
ord requirements of the schedule appli- 
cable to the buyer as well as the seller. 

(3) An optional maximum price for 
jobbers, wholesalers, or dealers. 

(4) An optional method of determin- 
ing maximum prices for export sales. 

(5) The allowance of premiums over 
the maximum prices on sales of leather 
tanned from imported hides or skins to 
cover increases in war risk and marine 
insurance. 

(6) Exemption from the schedule of 
sales to shoe or harness repairers as well 
as sales of chamois, reptile, ostrich, and 
aquatic leather. 


A new feature in this schedule is the 
provision allowing sellers to submit their 
price lists to the OPA for approval as 
being in conformity with the leather 
schedule. After their initial lists have 
been approved, sellers must report any 
new items added to their lines or changes 
in quality, types of grades of their leath- 
ers, and obtain approval of these revised 
lists before such leather is sold. 

“When such individual price lists are 
approved by the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration, sellers may act with full assur- 
ance that their prices are in conformity 
with the standards set forth in the 
schedule,” Mr. Hamm states. “Equally 
important, moreover, is the fact that 
where such an interpretation of the 
schedule has been given by OPA to a 
seller, it will afford full notice to a buyer 
of the maximum price he can pay.” 

Certified copies of individual maxi- 
mum selling prices, when approved by 
the OPA, must be kept in the principal 
office of the seller, filed at all branch 
offices and carried by all salesmen, who 
must show them at the request of any 
person to whom a sale or offer of sale 
is made, the Acting Administrator ex- 
plains. 

To eliminate inequalities in prices 
charged by jobbers, wholesalers, and 
dealers, an amendment allows them to 
determine their maximum prices in a 
manner similar to the procedure pre- 
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Leather Goods Boom ‘n 


Canada as Horses Stage 
Come-Back 


Canadians are expecting that a 
good market for leather goods will 
follow revival of the use of horses— 
creating a demand for harness and 
vehicles not seen in the Dominion 
in a generation. The mounting 
demand includes all types of horse 
and wagon hardware and results 
from wartime restrictions on gaso- 
line and tires—particularly the 
cessation of light-delivery-truck 
manufacture. 

All classes of merchants plan to 
swing back “oc horse-drawn equip- 
ment, so increased use of horses for 
bread, ice, milk, and similar deliv- 
eries throughout Canada probably 
will result. Trucks had not super- 
seded the horse to the same extent 
as in the United States. 

Complete sets of harness are 
needed, and so are leather and iron 
repair parts. Indications are that 
a heavy demand from farmers and 
operators of delivery systems will 
give rise to an important import 
market, though Canadian manu- 
factures of harness, pieces, horse 
collars, sweat pads, and iron parts 
have supplied the domestic trade 
for a long time. 

Anticipating a substantial sales 
rise this year, hardware dealers 
(especially in western Ontario) are 
prominently displaying harness 
and are now doing a good repair 
business. 

Demand for horses in eastern 
Canada is expected to be met by 
stock raisers in Alberta and other 
western Provinces where the ani- 
mal market is now active and is 
attracting buying from both the 
Dominion and the United States. 











scribed for tanners, or have as a maxi- 
mum the sum of: 

(a) The price paid for the leather, 

(b) Transportation charges, and 

(c) A mark-up of 5 percent of actual 
prices paid for leather, or 1 cent per 
pound, or per square foot, or per pair of 
cut soles, whichever mark-up is greater. 

Under the optional method of deter- 
mining maximum prices for export sales, 
this may be the sum of the permissible 
domestic price and a customary mark-up 
for the same type, grade, quality, and 
quantity of leather to the same or com- 
parable foreign market. This mark-up 
does not permit a greater profit on ex- 
port sales but only allows for extra costs 
involved, according to OPA officials. 


The importance of maintaining our 
imports of goatskins, sheepskins, and 
cattle hides and skins is recognized by 
the OPA in allowing tanners and con- 
verters to add a premium to cover in- 
creases in the cost of war-risk and marine 
insurance. 
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* ARGENTINA.—Packing-house salt-hide 
sales in February were large, but not up 
to the exceptional level of January 1949 
Following establishment of ceiling prices 
in the United States, prices in Argenting 
were adjusted and remained steady for 
the month. Stocks of hides now are 
reported limited. 

Dry-hide sales continue fairly active 
at lower prices than prevailed last 
month. 

Argentina exported 6,200 tons of hides 
in January which represents a volume 
gain of 57.9 percent over 1941; mean- 
while the value of hides sold rose by 
9,868,000 pesos, or 123.7 percent. For. 
eign demand for hides and other com- 
modities was bolstered by spread of the 
war to the Far East. 

The Ministry of Agriculture authorize 
a further increase in steer prices of from 
5.5 to 17 percent. Pasturage was re- 
ported harmed by a lack of rain and 
intense -heat in February. 


* GerMANY.—A new trading company 
has been registered in Berlin under the 
firm name of “Eastern Company for 
Trade in Hides, Skins, and Related 
Products, Limited,” capitalized at 60,000 
reichsmarks. The new concern, to deal in 
hides, skins, bones, horns, claws, bristles, 
feathers, end related animal products in 
the occupied territories of the Soviet 
Union, will be managed by a former 
Munich wholesale trader, say German 
press reports. 


* Inp1a.—Cattle and goat skins formed 
close to a fifth of all exports to the 
United States from the Karachi con- 
sular district in 1941. Exports of cattle 
hides alone were more than nine times 
higher in value in 1941 than they were 
in 1938, rising from $55,762 to $504,043. 

While general exports from this dis- 
trict in 1941 approximated $38,000,000, 
goatskins alone accounted for $2,919,350 
of the total trade. 

The following table shows the contin- 
uing upward trend of skin shipments 
from Karachi: 





Item 1938 1939 1940 1941 


Cattle and buffa- 

lo hides, and 

calfskins $55, 762 $149, 285 $381, 556, $504, 043 
Goatskins, raw 1, 726, 485 3, 077, 223 2, 549, 761) 2, 919, 30 
Hides and sheep- 

skins, tanned 27, 495 12, 938 





* Spain.—Exports of kidskins from the 
Madrid consular district in February 1942 
totaled 36,700 pieces, weighed 14,698 
pounds, and had a value of $11,010. 


Machinery, Other 
Than Electrical 


* Cuspa.—Demand for agricultural ma- 
chinery such as tractors, windmills, farm 
engines (especially Diesel-operated), 
farm lighting plants, tractor- and horse- 
drawn plows and cultivators, and rice- 
cultivating and threshing equipment in- 
creased in 1941. 

Statistical data on the trade are not 
available at this time, but it is known 
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that these items were being purchased 
and ordered in substantially greater 
amounts than in 1940. The more active 
demand has resulted from the accumu- 
lated need for equipment, higher trends 
in agricultural products, and prospects 
of a larger sugar crop. 

In the industrial-machinery field, de- 
mand in general improved in line with 
greater industrial production, increased 
output of minerals, and construction 
activity. 


* InpIA.—The question of immediate pro- 
duction of components or complete in- 
ternal-combustion engines is being stud- 
ied by a committee recently set up by 
the Government of India, and all man- 
ufacturers of engines, have been invited 
to submit suggestions. 

It is said that four Indian firms are 
now manufacturing engines of this type 
and that a large number of small work- 
shops, scattered all over the country, 
are producing component parts of fer- 
rous and nonferrous materials. 


British manufacturers are being asked 
if they will assist in the project by offer- 
ing their standard makes of engines un- 
der license so that Indian resources may 
be fully utilized. 


* Panama.—Agricultural machinery to- 
taling $108,124 has been ordered from 
abroad by the Ministry of Agriculture in 
connection with the Government’s agri- 
cultural program. 


* Paracuay.—Application for importa- 
tion of additional machinrey for produc- 
tion of cotton cloth and materials has 
been made by the Asuncion firm, Grau. 
Cotton-cloth manufacture in Paraguay 
is expected to increase because a recent 
decree presumes the compulsory use of 
domestically made cotton sacks for all 
sugar and flour produced within the 
country. 


Medicinals and 
Crude Drugs 


Distribution of Quinine Limited to Build 
Stock Pile 


In order to build a stock pile for mili- 
tary needs, WPB on April 5 established 
control over the supply and distribution 
of quinine. 

The order (Conservation Order M-131) 
affects all pharmaceutical and medicinal 
chemical companies, botanical supply 
houses, wholesale drug and_ supply 
houses, retail drug stores, and all other 
persons who deal in quinine—except the 
ultimate consumer. 

The terms of the order permit sale and 
delivery of quinine only for use as an 
anti-malarial agent or an ingredient of 
quinine and urea hydrochloride. 

This restriction does not apply to any 
stock of quinine in combination with any 
other medicinal ingredient. 

Persons owning or having control of 
50 pounds of cinchona bark or 50 ounces 
of quinine must report such stocks to 
the War Production Board on Form 
PD-401. 
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Ninety-five percent of cinchona bark 
from which quinine is derived comes 
from Java in the Netherlands Indies. 
The Federal Government has built a sub- 
stantial stock pile, and, in addition, there 
is available a large supply in the hands 
of manufacturers and distributors. 

The estimated military requirements 
for the remainder of this year will exceed 
the production expected to be obtained 
from South American sources of cinchona 
bark. 


[See detailed special article in Forricn 
COMMERCE WEEKLY of January 10, 1942, under 
title “Cinchona for Quinine: Vital Nether- 
lands Indies Product.’’| 


* Inp1A.—The chemical industry was 
stimulated in 1941 by additional projects 
for the manufacture of products not 
previously made in India. The pharma- 
ceutical industry expanded, and India 
became remarkably self-sufficient in 
medical stores. 


Motion Pictures 


* CoLomsBi1A.—The supply of motion pic- 
tures for the Colombian market has 
been considerably diminished since the 
beginning of 1942. This is due primarily 
to the irregularity of ship movements 
and the lack of shipping space. Negotia- 
tions have been made with distributors 
in the United States regarding the pos- 
sibilities of forwarding films by airplane, 
but nothing definite in this regard has 
been announced. 


Naval Stores 
and Gums 


In a recent week the Agricultural Mar- 
keting Administration purchased the 
following naval stores; they may be used 
for stabilization reserves, lend-lease, and 
other purposes: 





Item Quantity 


Pine oil gallons | 22, 000 
Kiln pine tar do 16, 600 
Pine pitch pounds 310, 000 
Retort pine tar gallons _.| 293, 700 
Liquid rosin_- 4 , pounds..| 1, 670, 000 


Wood rosin___- sities do | " 497, 600 





* Iran.—Exportation of gum tragacanth 
constitutes a monopoly held by a private 
organization, but it is expected that this 
monopoly will be abolished in the near 
future. 


Gum tragacanth comes from a plant 
that grows wild in Iran. Generally it is 
gathered on untilled public lands, and 
persons engaged in the gathering usually 
work for their own account, setting their 
own hours of work and receiving compen- 
sation based on the sale price of gum. 

There are no Iranian trade associa- 
tions which concern themselves with the 
production, sale, or exportation of gum 
tragacanth. Prices are established at a 
level decided upon by the monopoly. 

Normal annual production is estimated 
at 4,000 metric tons, and local consump- 
tion scarcely exceeds 200 tons, since there 
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are no industria] users. The Government 
releases no information as to the stocks 
on hand, but they appear normal. 

The better qualities of gum tragacanth 
are shipped to the United States and 
Europe, the United States being normally 
the most important purchaser. 

Exports, by country, for the year ended 


March 31, 1940, are shown in the follow- 
ing table: 








Country of destination Kilograms 
Germany. RTA SRR ais IEE BS 819, 344 
United States__. mao teh Sets 1, 227, 159 
Great Britain _. SS ek ebdarseliaie cad ye 632, 624 
Pee pin Whe ns Comat ee aka 362, 003 
a RAs Soy ipsa eae Is Bae 221, 268 
France _____- Re Lae, 5 x! aes 2, RSS 38, 950 
Egypt--_ a phe aiaantnas buiadepawn 7 
British India_ --_. PE AUER, 241, 199 
CS. x5 a io Seeds iain the elie ic ow deal cls in a 
pS Sn ee oe 7, 000 
CTR ins Cod onnes css wes ae baaeee 3, 000 
On ooo ah oh ee ee 31, 610 
ENDS eirvia s gcd ghn'sn dae ee 2, 300 
TWO . < ooSi ce aecneuks ss. 5. Sele 301 








Nonferrous Metals 


* Mexico.—Crude ore produced at five 
principal mines in the Chihuahua con- 
sular district for the calendar year 1941 
totaled 1,756,745 metric tons, in compari- 
son with 1,897,004 in 1940—the reduction 
being due to the exhaustion of ore bodies 
at one of the larger mines. Mining taxes, 
price controls, and loss of foreign mar- 
kets tended to retard expansion of other 
properties. 


A large quantity of zinc concentrates, 
produced in the lead-zinc properties and 
stored in stock piles for several years, was 
shipped to the United States in 1941. 
Zinc production is now increasing, and 
it is hoped that new refineries in the 
United States will create a steady de- 
mand for the Mexican output. 

While gold properties are being neg- 
lected because of difficulties encountered 
in obtaining supplies, the development of 
mercury-bearing ore is receiving max- 
imum attention from miners in the 
Chihuahua district. 


U. S. Foreign Trade in Relation to Base Years 
1923-25 
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Mounting demands caused increased 
shipments of lead and zinc concentrate 
in 1941. 

Depletion of ore bodies in some of the 
principal lead mines has caused a con- 
stant decline in lead production. Efforts 
to locate and develop new lead mines re- 
flect the concern felt for the loss of lead 
production. 

Relations between mining and smelt- 
ing companies and labor were better in 
1941 than they had been for several years. 

Introduction of new capital, guaran- 
teed by the Government, is expected to 
stimulate activity of small independent 
mines during the current year. Produc- 
tion in 1942 should be higher because of 
new operations and increased production 
at existing mines to meet war demands. 

Regulations for the utilization of na- 
tional mining reserves, recently reported 
in the Mexican press provide for con- 
cessions for exploitation of gold and tin 
placers by zones and by claims. 

Concessions for exploitation by zones 
are not transferable and are granted 
only to persons who are Mexicans by 
birth or naturalization. These conces- 
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sions, unlimited as to time, authorize the 
beneficiaries to have free access to as- 
signed zones and to dispose of minerals 
obtained by their personal efforts. 

When exploitation of a concession by 
claims is unprofitable for reasons alien 
to the beneficiary, he is immune from 
liability for obligations incurred, and he 
may stop work after notifying the Min- 
istry of National Economy. 


* New ZEALAND.—Importers of critical 
materials, such as copper, nickel, monel 
metal, and brass have been advised by 
the Minister of Supply to use substitutes 
wherever possible. 


Nonmetallic 
Minerals 


New WPB Order Covering Rough 
Diamonds 


Since it is essential that an adequate 
supply of rough diamonds be available 
to fulfill the war requirements of the 
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United States, and that the distribution 
of rough diamonds to consumers for in- 
dustrial uses shall not be disturbed or 
retarded by hoarding or speculation, the 
following order M-109, issued recently by 
the War Production Board, was deemeg 
necessary and appropriate in the public 
interest and to promote the defense of 
the United States: 

Every person who imports rough diamonds 
shall, within 10 days thereafter, file with the 
War Production Board a report, on Form 
PD-377, manually signed by such importer, 
or a responsible official, giving all the in. 
formation required thereby to be furnisheg 
by the purchaser. Such report shall give the 
name of, but need not be signed by, the per- 
son from whom such imported rough dia- 
monds were acquired. 


* MapacascarR.—Production of minerals 
in Madagascar and dependencies during 
the calendar year 1940 is shown in the 
following table: 





— 


Mineral Quantity 


Agate pounds 4, 409 
Graphite 
Flake _.do 23, 980, 909 
Dust do 9, 772, 253 
Precious stones 
First class troy ounces 1, 099 
Second class do 7, 629 
Third class do 19, 780 
4 brasives, garnet pounds 741, 699 
Mica, muscovite and phlogopite 
First class: No. 2 blocks and above 
pounds 20, 141 
Second class: No. 3 blocks and below 
pounds 390, 689 
Third class: mica sheets and splittings 
of all grades pounds 760, 200 
Fourth class: waste mica in bags and 
dust pounds 275 
Gold metal troy ounces 11, 580 
Phosphate of lime pounds 1, 091, 817 
Industrial stones 
First class: rock crystal do 1, 004 


Third class: stone for flux do 21, 759 


Oils 


* CHILE.—Chile is passing through a 
difficult period with regard to table oils. 
Its imports have been greatly curtailed 
because of the war, and its own oil in- 
dustry is still far from able to supply 
local consumption. It has been officially 
estimated that only 20 percent of the 
country’s requirements can be supplied 
by the Chilean farmer. 

Imports of pure and unrefined olive 
oil in 1941 were 219,732 gross kilograms, 
compared with 192,204 in 1940; soybean- 
oil imports dropped to 32,026 gross 
kilograms last year, compared with 
287,159 in 1940. 

Great Britain furnished the bulk of 
the olive oil imported in 1941, according 
to available information, whereas Ar- 
gentina was the principal supplier in 
1940. The United States furnished the 
greater part of the soybean oil imported 
in both 1940 and 1941. 


Paper and Products 


* Canapa—A curtailment of Canada’s 
nonwar uses of electricity which may 
become necessary late in 1942 would af- 
fect United States supplies of newsprint, 
as this industry is one of Canada’s larg- 
est users of electric power. The time 
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of extent of this possible curtailment, 
however, is uncertain. 

The ruling factor will be waterfall in 
Canada. Low water may bring drastic 
curtailment, while plenty of water would 
reduce the restriction to a minimum. 

Stocks of newsprint in the United 
States are now at a high level, according 
to the War Production Board. On Janu- 
ary 31, mill stocks were 154,904 tons and 
by February 28 they had increased to 
169,371 tons. 

Publishers’ stocks on January 31 were 
366,236 tons, and by February 28 had 
risen to 425,537 tons. The latter figure 
represents about a 55-day supply. 

About 70 percent of the United States 
supply of newsprint comes from Canada. 


Petroleum and 
Products 


* CanaDA.—Production of crude petro- 
leum and “natural gasoline” in Canada 
during January 1942 totaled 875,659 bar- 
rels (preliminary data), compared with 
$83,083 barrels in the preceding month 
and 802,652 barrels in January 1941, ac- 
cording to the Dominion Bureau of Sta- 
tistics. Of January 1942 production, 
Alberta’s output accounted for 862.284 
barrels, New Brunswick’s 1,747, and On- 
tario’s 11,628. 


Natural-gas production in Canada in- 
creased to 5,182,954,000 cubic feet (pre- 
liminary), from 4,829,494,000 in Decem- 
ber 1941 and 4,798,176,000 in January 
1941. These data do not include Turner 
Valley (Alberta) gas used for repressur- 
ing, or waste gas burned in the field. 

Canadian retail sales of gasoline dur- 
ing 1941 totaled 980,430,000 gallons 
(Prince Edward Island 5,173,000, Nova 
Scotia 41,353,000, New Brunswick 26,290,- 
000, Quebec 165,839,000, Ontario 410,720-, 
000, Manitoba 54,211,000, Saskatchewan 
112,780,000 Alberta 93,069,000, and 
British Columbia 70,995,000). In 1940, 
gasoline sales amounted to 886,248,000 
gallons (Prince Edward Island 4,094,000, 
Nova Scotia 34,962,000, New Brunswick 
24813,000, Quebec 148,500,000, Ontario 
371,904,000, Manitoba 48 893,000, Sas- 
katchewan 101,100,000, Alberta 83,808,- 
000, and British Columbia 68,174,000). 


* CHILE—Gasoline supplies in Chile 
“may be exhausted within 2 weeks unless 
an expected shipment from Peru arrives 
by that time,” said an April 11 report. 
The Commerce Ministry revealed that 
gasoline stocks have dwindled to a low 
ebb and warned the nation’s motorists 
that war-induced rationing will con- 
tinue. 


* DenmarRK.—-A ship equipped with a 
gas-producer unit is to be tried out on 
the open sea, according to a report pub- 
lished in the European press. 

One of the major tasks of a committee 
which has been studying substitutes for 
petroleum is the investigation of the 
possibility of propelling ships by means 
of gas producers. The intention is to 
construct a unit which can burn anthra- 
tite, briquettes, and similar fuel capable 
of withstanding the influence of water 
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and also having the advantage of occu- 
pying limited space. 


* TurRKEY.— The vaseline shortage in 


* Turkey is becoming more acute, and the 


Government is calling for bids to meet 
the requirements of the Ministry of 
National Defense. The requirements of 
the Ministry average 120 tons annually, 
and the annual total consumption in 
Turkey in normal times is 500 tons. 
In 1941, only 105 tons were imported. 


Railway 
Equipment 


The U. S. railroad industry was re- 
cently advised by the War Production 
Board that materials will be allocated 
during the remainder of 1942 for con- 
struction of an additional 18,000 freight 
cars and 300 locomotives for domestic 
use, in an effort to assure adequate trans- 
portation of war supplies. 

Additional materials will be made 
available to complete Army and Lend- 
Lease orders. No assistance will be given 
for passenger-car production beyond that 
already authorized by WPB. 


* PanamMa.—Pullman green will replace 
cadmium maroon as the color of the 
Panama Railroad coaches, it was an- 
nounced recently. Experimentation 
has revealed that Pullman green is sat- 
isfactory in durability and appearance, 
and this will be used as soon as the 
coaches can be repainted. 


* Syria AND LEBANON.—Officials of the 
railway systems in Syria and the Leb- 
anon are considering the transformation 
of coal-burning locomotives to oil-fuel- 
burning units. Sufficient coal is no 
longer available, while fuel oil is plen- 


Rubber and 
Products 


The order recently issued by the United 
States War Production Board designed 
to prevent a sharp increase in the use of 
rubber for closure purposes, now that 
certain foods can no longer be packed in 
tin, does not apply to rubber closures for 
sealing glass containers intended for 
shipment under the provisions of the 
Lend-Lease Act. 


Textiles and 
Related Products 


OPA Statement of the Considerations 
Involved in the Issuance of Amend- 
ment No. 1 to Revised Price Schedule 
No. 18, Burlap 


In accordance with the provisions of 
section 2 (a) of the Emergency Price 
Control Act of 1942, the Price Adminis- 
trator has issued simultaneously with 
Amendment No. 1 to Revised Price 
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Schedule No. 18, the following statement 
of the considerations involved in the is- 
suance of such Amendment No. 1: 


Maximum prices for all leading types of 
burlap were estimated by the Office of Price 
Administration on August 16, 1941. In the 
computation of such maximum prices, the 
then prevailing war-risk insurance rates of 
approximately 214 percent were duly con- 
sidered and given weight in the determina- 
tion of what maximum price levels should be 
established in relation to the prices which 
might reasonably be expected to prevail in 
India. As defined in the Schedule, burlap is 
a commodity wholly imported from India. 
Since October 15, 1941, war-risk insurance 
rates from India to United States ports have 
increased to 4 percent, and, more recently, 
to as much as 10 percent. This general in- 
crease in the cost of importing burlap can- 
not be absorbed by burlap importers and 
importing bag manufacturers without ma- 
terially reducing the importer’s margin and, 
in many instances, occasioning monetary loss 
on specific shipments. 

Likewise, the ceiling prices previously es- 
tablished were based on an ocean freight rate 
of $25 per 40 cubic feet of space, or $25 per 
16 hundcredweight. (The ship has the option 
in choosing the basis upon which freight 
shall be determined.) These rates have not 
increased, but there is substantial likelihood 
of an increase in the near future. The ceil- 
ing prices were established as landed duty-. 
paid prices, and an increase in ocean freight 
rates would necessarily increase the cost of 
importing burlap to this country. By making 
the Schedule flexible with respect to this 
item, importers and importing bag manu- 
facturers will be enabled to adjust ceiling 
prices automatically with excessive fluctua- 
tions in this cost item. 

Since cargoes are now arriving carrying the 
increased war-risk rate and since increases in 
such freight rates may appear at any time, 
it is necessary that protection be given im- 
mediately to the burlap importers and im- 
porting manufacturers. 


OPA Ruling on Paraffin-Waz Prices Cov- 
ering Higher Cost of Cotton Against 
Burlap Bags 


The additional cost of shipping paraf- 
fin wax in cotton bags (above the cost of 
burlap bags customarily used when Re- 
vised Price Schedule No. 42 for paraffin 
wax was issued on November 21, 1941) 
may be added to maximum prices, ac- 
cording to an interpretation of the price 
schedule issued April 13 by the Office of 
Price Administration, Leon Henderson, 
Administrator. 

The interpretation was outlined in a 
letter to a member of the paraffin-wax 
industry who had pointed out the addi- 
tional packaging costs which followed 
the virtual stoppage of burlap shipments 
from India in consequence of the war. 

Under Revised Price Schedule No. 42, 
maximum prices for various grades of 
paraffin wax were established for ship- 
ments in tank cars, barrels, and bags. 
Another section of the schedule pro- 
vided for maximum prices when ship- 
ments were in “other containers.” 

In its response to the industry query, 
OPA explained that the term “bags” as 
used in the schedule referred to burlap 
bags. The maximum prices for such wax 
sold in cotton bags, the letter said, are 
determined under Paragraph (e) in Sec- 
tion 1335.460 Appendix A of the price 
schedule. 

Paragraph (e) permits the addition to 
maximum prices of “a reasonable charge 
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for additional costs, if any, of the con- 
tainers” if containers other than those 
specified in the schedule are used. It 
is required, however, that such additional 
charges shall be shown as Separate items 
on all records and invoices. 


* British Honpuras.—A slight increase 
has been registered in the value of im- 
ports of cotton piece goods and other 
cotton manufactures, principally be- 
cause of higher prices. Cotton piece 
goods imports were valued at $111,097 in 
1940 and $141,256 in 1941, and other 
cotton manufactures amounted to 
35,429 in 1940 and advanced to $43,332 in 
1941. Imports of wearing apparel of all 
kinds, exclusive of footwear, declined 
from $147,162 in 1940 to $110,387 in 1941. 
There was also a slight decline in imports 
of rayon piece goods from $43,794 in 1940 
to only $38,421 in 1941. 


Remittances sent home by natives em- 
ployed on war projects abroad have con- 
siderably increased the purchasing power 
of the colony. 


* Norway.—All industrial plants in 
Norway are required to submit monthly 
reports showing stocks of 50 kilograms 
or more of all kinds of rags, according 
to the European press. With the ex- 
ception of hemp and jute, rags are to be 
grouped under the following headings: 
knitted woolen rags, other knitted rags, 
woven woolen rags, woven cotton rags, 
and rag waste. 


* Spain.—The 1941 cotton crop is esti- 
mated at approximately 2,500,000 kilo- 
grams. Mills continue to operate on the 
basis of 3 to 4 days a week. 

One of the leading newspapers of Bar- 
celona recently published the following 
facts as to the Spanish textile industry: 

The cotton-textile industry’s annual 
production is valued at 900,000,000 pese- 
tas, employing 200,000 workers. 
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The wool-textile industry has an an- 
nual production of 250,000,000 pesetas 
and employs 80,000 workers. 

The  silk-textile industry produces 
goods valued at 500,000,000 pesetas a 
year and employs 40,000. 

The knit-goods industry has an an- 
nual production valued at 150,000,000 
pesetas, employing 30,000. 


Cotton and Products 


* ARGENTINA.—Cotton planting during 
the present season is estimated at 410,000 
hectares (1 hectare=2.471 acres), com- 
pared with last year’s planting of 336,000 
hectares, but, because of droughts and 
frosts, the harvestable area will be re- 
duced to about 330,000 hectares. 


* CoLtomsi1a.—Ofificial circles say that a 
vast new plan, designed to make Colom- 
bia independent of many foreign sources 
for its raw materials, is now being pre- 
pared. Minister of National Economy 
Marco Aurelio Aranago is in charge of 
the project, which calls for cultivation 
of cotton on a large scale in the Carib- 
bean coastal region. 


* Ecypt.—The new long-staple cotton 
known as “Karnak” is being grown in 
ever-increasing quantities. Indications 
are that it will reach a dominating posi- 
tion in the delta in 1943, at the expense 
of nearly all other varieties now grown. 
The abundant supply of this high-quality 
cotton undoubtedly will cause a reduction 
in the price of other long-staple varieties, 
Says a press report. 


* MozaMBIQuE.—Considerable progress 
has been made in cotton growing in Mo- 
zambique during recent years, following 
a new system adopted by the Portuguese 
Government. 

One ginnery is permitted in a certain 
area, generally within a radius of about 
10 miles, and cotton can be bought only 
at fixed prices by the ginner. In return 
the concessionaire supplies the natives 
with good seed and gives all necessary in- 
structions in the preparation of the land, 
planting, thinning, picking, and sorting. 
As a result, first-class cotton equal to 
United States good middling is now said 
to reach 60 percent of the total pro- 
duction. 

During the 1941 crop year, the produc- 
tion of raw cotton amounted to approxi- 
mately 17,000 metric tons, an increase of 
about 10,000 metric tons over the preced- 
ing twelvemonth. 

Exports of raw cotton were made en- 
tirely to Portugal, and amounted to 2,434 
metric tons for the first 6 months of 1941 
only, compared with 988 metric tons for 
the entire year 1940, and 6,548 in 1939. 


* SWITZERLAND.—Difficulty in obtaining 
imports of cotton and cotton yarn has 
resulted in increased use of substitutes 
by the usually conservative Swiss con- 
sumer. 

It is expected that in 1942 the total 
domestic production of “Zellwolle’” (arti- 
ficial fiber or “cell wool’), a substitute 
for raw cotton, will amount to one-third 
of the normal pre-war consumption of 
wool and cotton. 

Paper yarns are being imported from 
Sweden, and are used primarily as sub- 
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stitutes in the carpet industry. Experj. 
ments also are being conducted with the 
view to using paper yarns as substitutes 
for jute and cotton in yarns and Cloth 
serving for certain technical PUrposes, 

In an endeavor to stabilize domestic 
prices of cotton yarns and cloth, a com. 
pensation fund has been establisheg 
This fund is maintained by levies on ray 
cotton imported at advantageous prices 
on old stocks, and on high-priced cotton 
goods for export. Contributions from 
this fund are paid to spinners and weay. 
ers so as to lower prices of yarns ang 
cloth manufactured from high-priceg 
raw cotton or Zellwolle. 

Textile rationing is influencing the 
trade and consumption by directing the 
demand to the most essential articles, 
rather than to luxurious and fashionable 
goods. 


Wool and Products 


* ARGENTINA.—The domestic market has 
become very quiet. U. S. ceiling prices 
are somewhat lower than local prices for 
fine and medium wools, in which the 
United States has been doing a steady 
but moderate business, but are higher 
than local coarse-wool prices. 

The March second clip was expected to 
be large and of good quality. 


Miscellaneous Fibers and 
Products 


Domestic Hemp Campaign, to Replace 
Imported Fibers 


Normally the United States obtains 
practically all (98 percent) of its abaca 
from the Philippines and about one-half 
of its sisal from the Netherlands East 
Indies. The remainder of its sisal re- 
quirements comes largely from British 
East Africa. Imports from the Orient 
have virtually stopped, and there is no 
assurance that imports from Africa will 
continue. 

Fiber from the American hemp plant 
is the most satisfactory substitute for 
abaca, sisal, and henequen, the three 
principal hard fibers used for rope and 
twine whose supply has been sharply 
curtailed by the loss of imports. 

For this reason, the Department of 
Agriculture finds imperative a seed-pro- 
duction program in the United States in 
1942, which will provide enough seed for 
planting an acreage of hemp in 1943 that 
will produce a minimum of 240,000,000 
pounds of fiber. 

To obtain 240,000,000 pounds of hemp 
fiber would require about 300,000 acres 
of hemp in 1943. This calls for 350,000 
bushels of seed. To produce this seed 
in 1942, assuming a yield of 10 bushels 
per acre, would require 35,000 acres and, 
roughly, 3,000 to 3,500 bushels of seed. 

Apparently, according to Department 
of Agriculture estimates, there are more 
than 15,000 bushels of hemp seed in the 
United States. This seed was grown in 
Kentucky, where most of the 1942 expalr 
sion of seed production is expected to 
take place. 
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Jute Situation Clarified 


Because of uncertainties surrounding 
the arrivals of jute supplies from Cal- 
cutta, the War Production Board states 
that it is unlikely that any further allo- 
cations of jute yarns for floor coverings 
will be made after April. 

The seriousness of the jute situation 
was explained to the wool-floor-covering 
industry at a recent Industry Advisory 
Committee meeting in Washington so as 
to prevent manufacturers from begin- 
ning production on rugs and carpets that 
they might not be able to finish for lack 
of jute. Along that line, some members 
of the committee said it would be wise 
if manufacturers of wool floor coverings 
stopped putting into production any 
more virgin wool for rugs and carpets, 
inasmuch as they would not be able to 
complete the products if sufficient jute 
were not available. 

The use of Java Agave sisalana, com- 
monly known in the trade as Java sisal, 
for ‘manufacturing wrapping twine or 
binder twine has been prohibited. Pre- 
viously a limited use was permitted. 

Inventory restrictions of the order as 
to import shipments of wrapping twine 
are lifted as to importers of agave cord- 
age and agave twine. The restriction as 
to inventory is lifted because of the in- 
creasing irregularity of shipping, making 
it impossible for an importer to count 
on a stable inventory. The amendment 
allows free importation of wrapping 
twine. The restrictions as to sales are 
not changed. 


* CanaDA—Since there is a growing 
shortage of fibers in Canada, particu- 
larly for binder twine, of which large 
quantities are required, attention is be- 
ing given to the possibility of growing 
fibers in western Canada. 

Excellent hemp, attaining a height of 
10 feet, was formerly grown in Mani- 
toba, but a hemp mill in that Province 
discontinued operations after 5 years, 
partly because the product was of a better 
quality that the market demanded. 

It is maintained that fiber flax can 
also be grown in western Canada. For 
the past 2 years the Provincial Govern- 
ment has grown test plots in Manitoba, 
and the Dominion Govérnment supplied 
equipment for manufacturing tow in 
Winnipeg. 

From a test plot planted in Manitoba 
during 1940, 493 bushels of clean seed 
and 50 tons of upholstering tow brought 
a return of $3,935. After deducting the 
manufacturing cost, the net return from 
100 acres of fiber flax amounted to $2,569, 
it is stated. Im 1941, in order to deter- 
mine the possibility of dew retting, Stor- 
mont gossamer flax was planted in vari- 
ous districts. Unfortunately fall rains 
were much heavier than usual, and much 
of the flax was spoiled. 

Fiber flax from experimental plots is 
being used in cigarette-paper manufac- 
ture. Clean linseed flax straw can be 
used, since short fiber is quite satisfactory. 


* DenmarK.—An association of hemp 
rowers in the district of Funen was re- 
cently formed to promote hemp-growing 
and to safeguard the interests of the 
stowers. The statement was made that, 
even conservatively figured, hemp-grow- 
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ing should yield net returns of 750 kroner 
per hectare. 


Tobacco and 
Related Products 


* CanaDA.—With the 1942 tobacco-plant- 
ing season at hand in Ontario, growers 
are giving thought to the labor situation. 
At present the area allotted to members 
of the association has reached 58,178 
acres of the total 1942 allotment of 60,- 
000 acres, with some adjustments being 
made to recent members who started new 
farms in 1938, 1939, and 1940. Nonmem- 
bers are expected to plant approximately 
the same acreage as in 1941 (6,500 acres). 
An estimated 300,000 pounds of the 
1941 harvest is now in farmers’ hands, 
practically the entire crop having been 
sold for cash or processed. Ontario 
growers had an acreage yield of more 
than 1,400 pounds per acre in 1941, the 
largest in the history of the industry. 


* Puerto Rico.—In February 1942, the 
new tobacco crop of Puerto Rico was 
being delivered by growers to stripping 
plants for fermentation and curing. The 
yield per acre was reported good, and 
total 1942 production is estimated at 
325,000 hundredweight (267,500 in 1941 
and 217,130 in 1940). Because of exces- 
sive rains, the current crop contains a 
greater proportion of inferior grades than 
in 1941, and the yield of better grades 
is not expected to be much larger. 

There has been no important increase 
in actual production costs to the grower; 
the 20-cents-per-hour minimum wage 
for stripping operations, however, will in- 
crease substantially the cost of tobacco 
processing, and a price sufficiently high to 
offset this is expected. 


* UNITED Kincpom.—Leaf tobacco re- 
tained for United Kingdom consumption 
in 1941 totaled 221,910.000 pounds, com- 
pared with 191,218,000 in 1940, states 
the Tobacco Federation of the British 
Empire. Leaf consumption in the fourth 
quarter of 1941 reached 60,594,000 
pounds (47,881,000 in the 1940 period). 
Of total 1941 consumption, Empire to- 
bacco accounted for 31 percent (68,870,- 
000 pounds), in comparison with 26 
percent in 1940 (49,754,000 pounds). 





Belgian Congo Supplies Civil- 
ization’s Weapons 
(Continued from p. 5) 


ric tons as compared with 2,381,891 tons 
for 1936. 

In regions which are not yet served by 
railways, regular autobus service has 
been established. Airplane service has 
also been established between important 
centers, covering more than 2,000 miles 
of route. 

The great waterway of the colony is 
naturally the Congo River, furnishing 
with its tributaries approximately 8,000 
miles of navigable waterways and drain- 
ing over half a million square miles of 
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land. From Matadi, merchandise is 
transported by railroad to Leopoldville, 
or Kinshasa, a few miles from Leopold- 
ville and a more important industrial 
center. From Kinshasa to Stanleyville, 
a distance of about 900 miles, the river 
is navigable. There is also considerable 
traffic on the various lakes, especially 
Lake Tanganyika, which connects with 
the railroads of Tanganyika and the sea- 
port of Dar-Es Salaam on the Indian 
Ocean. 

The three important seaports, dis- 
counting Leopoldville, are Matadi, Boma, 
and Banana. Formerly, most of the traf- 
fic passed through Boma, but recently 
with more up-to-date installations 
Matadi has superseded the latter. Over 
20 river ports have been constructed, the 
principal ones being Luebo and Stan- 
leyville. 

The rivers are capable of furnishing an 
enormous quantity of hydroelectric 
Power, and plants have been installed 
to supply motive power and lighting. 
Most of the important towns maintain 
their own electric light plants. 


Foreign Trade 


All Congo foreign-trade statistics were 
sent to Belgium for compilation. Conse- 
quently, no figures are available for 1939 
and the months of 1940 prior to June. 
Value of exports, however, has consist- 
ently exceeded imports. 

Imports in 1938 were valued at $34,- 
000,000 compared with $22,700,000 in 1937. 
They usually consist of about 75 per- 
cent manufactured goods and 12 percent 
foodstuffs. Approximately 70 percent 
came from Belgium, but many articles 
arriving from Belgium actually origi- 
nated elsewhere. The principal suppliers 
after Belgium, in the order of impor- 
tance, were Japan, the United States, 
Great Britain, and Germany. 

While curtailment of imports from Bel- 
gium has caused inconvenience and some 
hardship, it has not affected seriously the 
life of the colony, inasmuch as sufficient 
food is produced in the Congo and enough 
cloth manufactured in Leopoldville from 
Congo-grown cotton to supply the entire 
native population. 

Exports in 1938 were valued at $64,- 
000,000 as against $42,000,000 in 1937. 
Mineral production accounted for about 
65 percent and agricultural products for 
about 35 percent of the exports. 

Belgium, taking fully 85 percent of the 
total exports prior to World War II, 
dominated the foreign trade. Germany 
usually took about 7 percent, Italy 2 per- 
cent, and the United States 1.5 percent. 
Most of the merchandise sent to Bel- 
gium, as stated previously, was reshipped 
to other destinations. 

Since 1940 much of the export trade 
has been oriented to the United States 
and the British Empire, especially to the 
Union of South Africa. A well-devel- 
oped railway system connects the two 
countries, and shortly after the occupa- 
tion of Belgium regular sailings between 
Cape Town and Matadi were inaugu- 
rated. 

In normal times copper accounted for 
about 25 percent of the total value of 
exports, with three-fourths of all copper 
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Nore.— For Latin American Rates See Opposite Page 
COMPILED IN INTERNATIONAL ECONOMICS UNIT 
New York Rates REPoRTED BY FEDERAL RESERVE Boarp 
Annual average Monthly average 
rate rate Rate on 
Country Unit quoted —————_-———} Apr. 17, 
February} March 1942 
1939 1940 1942 1942 
| a ese *$3.5338 | $3.0516 | $3.2150 | $3. 2150 $3. 2150 
Australia. -- ----2- {Pound (oficial) (Ses BEE (case ee 3.2280 | 3.2280] 3. 2280 3. 2280 
teins eo cestpenne . 9602 8514 . R842 8767 . 8705 
Canada... -- — ——— {Dollar ._ aa iis . 9001 . 9091 . 9091 9091 
Hong Kong____--_-- eee Uc SE . 2745 . 2296 (t) (t) 
ea Cro. *. 3328 . 3016 3012 . 3012 . 3012 
See 3. 5482 3. 0638 3. 2278 3. 2278 3. 2278 
ES ESE EEE *. 5174 . 4698 . 4671 (t) (t 
Union of South Africa___....... —p amas *4. 4017 3. 9800 3. 9800 3. 9800 3. 9800 
y Pound ( Eee sad 4. 4354 3. 8300 4. 0297 4. 0348 4. 0350 
United Kingdom ---.---------.. | Neer  RESERRIRRASSSS Seo ae 4. 0350 4. 0350 4. 0350 4. 0350 
OrriciaL RaTEs InN ForeicN Counrtriés 
[New York rates not currently available} 
Equivalent; Annual average rate! 
in United |__ ee 
Country Official rate ee dol- 
lars of unit 
queted 1938 1939 
EE ee 4 Afghanis=1 rupee_____---_---.-_._----- ee Oe: $0. 0753 ee 
Belgian Congo- ---- pati eaeabtieie 44.25 Congolese francs=$1.00__..............----- . 0226 ceiaiconctoa ~<a 
REESE ee ees RR 1, 1600 $0. 1689 $0. 1685 
REESE EE a 4.0122 *.0124 #°.0121 
China (Shanghai)_--...-..__- a 4, 0531 *, 2136 *. 1188 
China— Mancehuria_____--_--- Lo 00S Se . 2344 . 2845 2596 
Czechoslovakia: 
Bohemia-Moravia__._-..- EE LE A ae +. 0400 *.0347 5 *. 0343 
| 1 Slovak crown=RM 0.0860_____..__- 4.0344 *. 0347 §* 0343 
See TN aeccasaaooes - 2088 - 2183 . 2035 
SS lll Dl 4.1542 * 5.0130 * 4. 5463 
hs oe mcentiiinn ic etacntanll . 0203 . 0216 *. 0199 
France: 
Occupied area__....-.---- OS een 9.0200 . 0288 . 0251 
Unoccupied area. --_----.- a Suc ci eeebibiinias . 0228 . 0288 . 0251 
French Indochina__---------- 1 plaster =$0.2269__._.__- * . 2269 7, 2880 7, 2510 
SS EEE RE CTTET! eee . 4000 *. 4006 *, 4002 
REEL RAREST 2, I nn ee ckensooece 9, 0067 . 0090 0082 
EEE RET oS ee SN See - 1949 . 1973 1924 
CSS PES alae . 1537 Se ARNE "tan 
a i nn nena ak ewcbnnanans . 0286 ae! ERs 
Iraq__-- WM ll EEE 4.0350 * 4.8804 6 4. 4354 
SAE rT aes . 0526 . 0526 . 0520 
| OO iid meninncncinivenesioesawiine - 2344 . 2845 . 2506 
ESA AES. | . 5308 . 5501 . 6334 
Netherlands Indies_-_____._--- a esa . 5284 *. 5501 * 5334 
Newfoundland_-__.-_.-...--- $1.10 Newfoundland =$1.00____..........-------- . 9091 . 9942 . 9602 
St SRO nn eneanes - 2286 . 2457 . 2327 
ITE ISOMER A 4.0350 * 4.8804 4.4354 
~, (“General Governor- | 1 zloty= RM 0.5000__._._-..___.-.-------------- 9, 2000 . 1886 1884 
ship’’). 
ES ee 100 escudos=£1 sterling *_....._......._.-.-.---- 18,0404 . 0443 . 0404 
A RIE ne OC Te cmsnee soskone . 0052 *. 0073 i *. 0071 
ES nih icin sarerins dich dctoemicanl 10.95 SEER EES SS RS ae at .0913 *. 0560 *. 0999 
ES ee Sa chanel a temenibes . 2395 . 2399 . 2380 
SS" Desa = ee W. caawocn aston baeeg . 2320 . 2253 . 2268 
ES EE - 4556 1, 57 ’, 5020 
Thailand (Siam) -_-_-.---....-- EE REESE NTT LA . 3659 . 4445 - 4032 
TRS aE A. ata aa . 7500 . 8011 . 8024 
U.8.8.R eS ree . 1887 OTR NPT a 
Yugoslavia: 
SSS SS | 4, 0200 *. 0231 i *, 0227 
RE EE a cece miediciapenitieasipinans 1, 0200 *, 0231 il *, 0227 
*Nominal. tNot available. 


1 Averages are in dollars per unit of foreign currency and are based on daily quotations of noon buying rates for cable 
transfers in New York City as reported by the Federal Reserve Board. 





? Based on German official rate for United States dollar. 
* Average for first 8 months only. 

4 Rate set Aug. 18, 1941, by Chinese Stabilization Board. 
‘ Average for first 3 months only. 

* Based on average for pound sterling. 

’ Based on average for French franc. 

* Average for Netherlands guilder. 

* Official rate in London. 


Quotations not available after Feb, 16, 19423 


1® Based on official rate for pound sterling. 
i! Average for January-August and November-December, 
1) For foreign-trade valuation purposes only. 
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going to Belgium and a large share of the 
remainder to Germany. Gold was in 
second place, with about 22 percent of 
the total value. Raw cotton and palm 
oil and kernels usually competed for thirg 
place, with around 12 percent of the tota] 
value. Tin generally followed with g 
percent, diamonds 7 percent, and Coffee 
5 percent. 


Trade With the United States 


Owing to the lack of Belgian Congo 
statistics, United States returns must be 
used in discussing trade with this coun. 
try. In 1938 United States imports from 
the Congo were valued at only $1,555,000 
and there was only a slight rise to $1,582,- 
000 in 1939. In 1940, however, with the 
cessation of shipments to Belgium ang 
the strong demand in the United States 
for the raw materials produced in the 
Congo, the value of the trade rose to 
$24,809,000. In 1941 a further rise to 
$34,279,000 was noted. 

Based upon the returns for the first 9 
months, the leading items were copper 
for smelting, for domestic consumption 
and for export, tin, cobalt, coffee, and 
palm oil. Nearly half a million dollars’ 
worth of crude rubber came from the 
Congo in 1941 and about the same value 
in industrial diamonds and copal. 

United States exports to the Congo in 
1941 were valued at $13,587,000 and con- 
sisted principally of machinery, motor 
vehicles, and iron and steel semimanufac- 
tures. 


Finance 


Heavy expenditures by the Govern- 
ment for public utilities and the like made 
large budget deficits the rule. Expendi- 
tures in 1939 amounted to 130,379,500 
francs and receipts to 675,453,000 francs, 
leaving a deficit of 54,926,500 francs. The 
estimated budget for 1940 placed expend- 
itures at 779,821,000 francs and receipts 
at 747,208,000, therefore providing for an 
anticipated deficit of 32,613,500 francs. 
The final or preliminary results for that 
year have not been made public. 

American investments in the Congo at 
the beginning of the war totaled about 
$1,303,000, covered by four well-known 
United States corporations. One Ameri- 
can citizen was in business on his own 
capital of about $15,000. Investments by 
the United States missionaries total 


$1,298,000, which does not include $39,200 
invested in Ruanda-Urundi. 





Fish traps, Stanley Falls. 
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Pan-Americana—Past Tense 


(Continued from p. 6) 


of peace at least, is its economic value. 
But the “know-how” we demonstrated in 
puilding the Canal is the phase I would 
stress on this occasion. That American 
engineering Skill succeeded where that of 
the French had failed made a profound 
impression on our Latin American neigh- 
pors and increased tremendously our 
prestige throughout Latin America. 


Health Work 


It may be recalled that, before we be- 
gan to dig the Canal, large sums were 
spent under the direction of General 
Gorgas on sanitation work in this area, 
making a healthy place out of what had 
been a pest-hole. What we accomplished 
along this line in Panama following the 
splendid work we did in improving 
health conditions in Cuba, after the 
Spanish-American War, led a number of 
Latin American countries to undertake 
sanitation work for the first time on an 
extensive scale. 

The experimental work of Dr. Walter 
Reed and Cuba’s Dr. Carlos Finlay, to- 
gether with the improvement of sani- 
tary conditions, was carried on with such 
zeal that the terrible scourge of yellow 
fever has been practically eliminated 
from this hemisphere. Further, Ameri- 
cans contributed much to the progress 
made in controlling other diseases such 
as bubonic plague, malaria, and hook- 
work disease. The saving of lives and 
the improvement of health have made a 
substantial, though intangible, contribu- 
tion to the economic development of cer- 
tain of these countries. 

And in this connection tribute should 
be paid to the work of the Pan American 
Sanitary Bureau which has its headquar- 
ters in Washington and to the Rockefel- 
ler Foundation whose doctors, scientists, 
and public-health administrators have 
been active for more than two decades 
in improving health conditions in many 
of these countries. 


Development of Mineral 
Resources 


There is a shortage of copper in this 
country at present as a result of the 
enormous demand for war purposes and 
despite our great domestic production of 
this metal. How fortunate it is, there- 
fore, that we can look to Chile, Peru, 
and Mexico to supplement our supplies! 

The great bulk of the copper produc- 
tion of Latin America has been de- 
veloped over the years by North Ameri- 
cans who drew not only upon our capital 
but also upon our long experience in cop- 
per mining. From the standpoint of our 
war effort, at least, we can congratulate 
ourselves that these rich sources of cop- 
per are controlled by North American 
companies instead of by German or 
Italian interests. 

The greatest single producer of cop- 
ber in the world today is the Chile Copper 
Co., which the Guggenheim interests be- 
8an to develop just prior to World War I. 
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NotTre.—Averages are actual seltng ote for sight drafts on New York, in units of foreign currency per dollar, with the 


following exception: Cuba—Un 


ed States dollars to the peso. The 


peso of the Dominican Republic, the Guate- 


malan quetzal, and the Panamanian balboa are linked to the dollar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 5 gourdes 






























- to 1 dollar. 
Annual average Latest available 
Average rate quotation 
Country Unit quoted Type of exchange 
1940 | 1941 | Dee | Jan. | Rate | Date 
Argentina. ...-.- Paper peso: <....1 OM Rss co wecccennns 3. 73 3. 73 3.73 3.73 3.73 | Apr. 1 
| SaaS 4.23 4, 23 4. 23 4. 23 4. 23 Do. 
en Fe EN SRT sey { 4-93 l\Mar. 31 
Free market............- 4. 37 4.24 4.22 4, 23 4.23 | Apr. 1 
Bolivia..........| Boliviano. ......| Controlled. ............. 39.09 | 43.38 46. 46 46. 46 46.46 | Apr. 8 
Compensation ---.._...-. oo RS RR Came, ES ae 
eh Se eae 56.71 54. 02 48. 38 . 25 48. 50 (33) 
Brazil__ CO 7. a 16. 500} 16. 500 16. 500 16. 500 16.500} Apr. 4 
Free market. ..........- 19.789} 19.717 19. 650 19. 650 19. 650 0 
Special free market_.....| 20.700) 20.678} 20.600} 20.600] 20.500} Do 
2 Se Siaeee eee 21.421) 20.298 20.055} . 19. 899 19. 750 Do 
i ae DERE: 19. 37 19. 37 19. 37 19. 37 19.37 | Mar. 2 
Export draft. 25.00 | 25.00 25. 00 25. 00 25. 00 Do 
Curb market. 33.04 | 31.78 31. 63 31. 59 29. 05 Do 
NG su wrscinaen 31.05 | 31.15 31.15 31.15 31.15 Do 
Gold exchange - 31.05 | 31.15 $1.15 31.15 31.15 Do 
Mining dollar- _- -| 331.13 31.15 31.15 31.15 31.15 Do 
Agricultural dollar__._..|_...___. 931.15 31.15 31. 15 31.15 Do 
Colombia_ -___- ..do- ‘ Controlieg. .....:....... 1.75 | 1.7545 1. 755 1, 755 1.75 | Mar. 31 
Bank of Republic___.__- 1. 755 1. 755 1. 755 1, 755 1. 755 Do 
Stabilization Fund_-.-.- (4) (4) (4) (4) (4) wii sed tg 
3 Eee 9 ER 1.88 1. 86 1.79 1.77 1.78 | Mar. 31 
Costa Rica. ...-- CNS, niidenita Uncontrolled... __.-- ee 5.70 5. 85 5. 82 5. 83 5.83 | Apr. 10 
to Ui mae 5. 62 5. 62 5. 62 5. 62 5. 62 Do. 
See SAREE ae eo ee eee ‘ . 975 1.00 1.00 1.00 | Apr. 4 
Ecuador... es Central Bank (Official)__| $16.42 | 15.00 15. 00 15.00 15.00 | Mar. 7 
Contra: Dank (Pree) .....1* S006 foc Bn ee ch ae eeek, 
Commercial Bank___.__ Sk TR FERRERS! TARE RK VESEY ideas ies 
Honduras. .._._- Lempira a eats 2. 04 2. 04 2. 04 2.04 2.04 | Mar. 28 
PI « onenaiee | Seas WE cccigduevctbgmeetesioes 5.40 4. 86 4. 86 4. 86 4.85 Do. 
Nicaragua. .....- Cordoba. - - So  _ SE ae 5. 00 5.00 5. 00 5.00 5.00 Do. 
SE See 6. 36 5. 93 5.49 5. 26 5. 32 Do. 
Paraguay..._.---. Paper peso---.-- itera  Spticiaty nach CTAGS fo... 333.00 | 333.00 | 333.00 | Mar. 27 
 eckces soeye aint 775. 35 ag Se Preteen “penne Lares See 
ae EA | ey eee 6.17 6. 50 6. 50 6. 50 6.50 | Mar. 30 
Salvador. .-.....- | EE Ie i ae aieisacohaesiae 2.5 2.5 2.5 2.5 2.5 Do. 
Uruguay ........ PO cca cenonn CIOS in cis indsvrwcers 1.899} 1.899 1. 899 1. 899 1.899} Mar. 28 
Die Paik hits eilerntd wit 2. 66 2.31 1.90 1,90 1.90 Do. 
Venezuela--_-_..-- Bolivar. -.......- OOGRIONIIG c oSstcennocens 3. 19 3. 26 3. 35 3.35 3.35 | Mar. 31 
RRS SEE ME 113.46 | 123.76 3. 80 3.75 3. 55 Do. 














1 Mar. 16-Dec. 31 

? For commitments of the Government only. 

3 Established on July 13. 

4 For Class 2 merchandise, 1.795; Class 3, 1.87; Class 4 
1.95. 

§ June-December. 

6 January-May. 

1 Paraguayan pesos to 1 Argentine peso. 

‘Jan. 1-June 20. 


° Established Mar. 25. 

1 Abolished on Feb. 10. 

Jan. 1-June 25. 

12 July 24-Dec. 31. 

13 Middle of March. 

44In addition there is “compensated exchange,”’ the 
rate for which is 20 percent above the free rate. 


NoTE.—Special rates to apply to automotive equip- 
ment and agricultural machinery. 





In the high Andes in arid northern 
Chile, adjacent to the vast nitrate desert, 
there is an almost inexhaustible supply 
of low-grade copper ore—ore averaging 
barely one-half of 1 percent copper. 
The existence of this deposit has long 
been known, but not until D. C. Jackling 
had demonstrated the possibility of work- 
ing similar low-grade copper ore in Utah 
did anyone give thought to developing 
such low-grade deposits in Chile. 

However, before these poor deposits 
might be utilized they had to be developed 
on a stupendous scale, permitting the 
handling of 100,000 tons or more of oré 
per day, in order to yield a profit, and 
required the investment of huge amounts 
of capital. If North Americans had not 
been willing to take this risk and to 
supply the “know-how,” this greatest of 
copper properties would not be supplying 
the copper we so urgently need, and one 
or two other similar undertakings in 
Chile would not be making their contri- 
bution to our war effort. 


In any discussion of copper mines in 
Latin America, the Cerro de Pasco Copper 
Co. of Peru cannot be omitted. The Cerro 
de Pasco mines were originally rich 
sources of silver which the Spaniards 
exploited for centuries. They had been 
abandoned for many years when a North 
American syndicate acquired them in 
1902 for the purpose of developing them 
as acopper property. A large investment 
of capital was required, and it was nec- 
essary to open up coal mines and to con- 
struct a branch railroad to connect with 
the Central Railroad of Peru—the main 
line built 30 years previously by Henry 
Meiggs. Without this railroad the Cerro 
de Pasco mines could not have been de- 
veloped and Peru would be lacking what 
is one of its principal industries. 

Iron-ore properties in Cuba were ac- 
quired by Bethlehem as far back as 1884. 
Larger properties in Cuba containing 
lower-grade ore were developed some time 
later. 

The mines in Chile were acquired by 
Bethlehem nearly 30 years ago. The 
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richness of the iron deposit at El Tofo 
and the great ore-loading facilities at 
the nearby port of Cruz Grande have 
long been among Chile’s “seven wonders.” 

Numerous other examples might be 
given of North American contributions 
to the early economic development of 
Latin American countries. Only a few 
outstanding instances have been men- 
tioned. ‘These are, however, sufficient to 
demonstrateé that in the upbuilding of our 
sister Republics, even during a period 
when our own country was relatively un- 
developed, our fellow countrymen played 
a most worthy part. 





New York Foreign-Trade Zone 


An order signed April 16 by Secretary 
of Commerce Jesse Jones as chairman 
of the Foreign-Trade Zones Board au- 
thorizes the city of New York to carry 
on foreign-trade zone operations on piers 
No. 72, 73, 74, 75, and 84, North River, 
Manhattan, and adjoining slips and up- 
lands for the duration of the war emer- 
gency. 

The authorization was issued in re- 
sponse to a request from Mayor LaGuar- 
dia for approval of the use of these pier 
areas temporarily for foreign zone opera- 
tions. In seeking permission to use these 
sites the mayor carried out the instruc- 
tions of the Board that appropriate steps 
be taken to insure the continuance of the 
important functions of the zone in pro- 
moting trade with Latin American and 
other friendly countries, which have 
made extensive use of its facilities. 

All operations heretofore carried on at 
Foreign-Trade Zone No. 1, Staten 
Island—which the United States War 
Department has taken over for the dura- 
tion of the present emergency—may be 
handled on all five of the designated 
North River piers. 

In a letter to Mayor LaGuardia trans- 
mitting the Board’s order, Secretary 
Jones says: “The Board has given con- 
sideration to your request and has ap- 
proved these sites as temporary locations 
where foreign-trade zone operations will 
be continued during the present emer- 
gency. It is understood, of course, that 
these areas will be segregated to comply 
with customs requirements.” 

The order, effective as of March 23, 
specifically places the five North River 
piers within Foreign-Trade Zone No. 1 
during the period of temporary occu- 
pancy, which will permit operations to be 
carried on precisely as if the actual 
transactions took place on Staten Island. 


Starch-Glucose Factory for 
Ireland 


In Ireland (Eire) work is proceeding 
toward completion of a factory to manu- 
facture starch and glucose. This plant, 
originally started about 12 years ago in 
Athlone, is expected to be ready for pro- 
duction in a few months. When in op- 
eration it will process about 30,000 tons 
of potatoes annually, giving employment 
to about 100 persons. 
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Developments communicated to the 
Adviser on Trade Controls up to Tues- 
day, April 21, 1942: 


No. 317—General License for Exports of 
Manila Fiber and Cordage Limited to 
Canada. 


The Office of Exports has notified Col- 
lectors of Customs that, effective April 
25, 1942, exports of the following prod- 
ucts, now under general license to Group 
C countries, may be made under general 
license to Canada only: 


Commerce Department 


Commodity Schedule B No. 
Mania cordege.................... R414 
Manila fiber (abaca) ------ ... 3499.30 


On and after April 25 such exports to 
all other countries will require an indi- 
vidual “‘yellow”’ license. 


No. 318—Ezport Shipments with Licenses 
Expiring April 10, 1942, Allowed Con- 
ditionally to Proceed. 


The Office of Exports has notified Col- 
lectors of Customs to release all ship- 
ments on docks, on lighters, or laden 
aboard vessels for which licenses expired 
at 12 p. m., April 10, 1942, under the fol- 
lowing conditions: 


That the goods were to have been shipped 
on vessels scheduled to clear port prior to 
midnight of April 10; and 

That the scheduled departure of the vessel 
prior to that time was prevented by weather 
conditions prevalent in the New York port 
area. 


Such delayed shipments may go for- 
ward on the vessels upon which they 
were scheduled to leave whenever the 
vessels are able to depart, regardless of 
the expiration of the licenses. 


No. 319—General License for Certain 
Plastic Manufactures Limited to Group 
C Countries. 

The Office of Exports has notified Col- 
lectors of Customs that, effective April 
28, 1942, the following plastic products 
and manufactures, now exportable under 
general license to Group K countries, may 
be sent under general license to Group C 
countries only: 


Commerce 
Department 
Commodity Schedule B No 
Molded products of phenol-formalde- 
heeds, tabricated..........-.....--- 9812.01 
Molded products of Nylon-_--------- 9812.05 
Molded products of urea-formalde- 
EE, I iin ewan manne 9812.07 


Molded products of synthetic gums 
and resina, n©S................-- 9813.96 
Synthetic resin products, n.e.s_...-- 9813.98 
Cellulose acetate manufactures, n.e.s. 9819 
Manufactures of all compounds of 
eee 9820 


Exports of these products after April 
27, 1942, will, therefore, require an in- 
dividual “yellow” license for all destina- 


U.S. Export Control Act 





April 25; 1942 


tions other than Canada, Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland, Newfoundland 
Greenland, and Iceland. : 


No. 320—General License for Jewelry 

Limited to Group C Countries. 

The Office of Exports has notified Co}- 
lectors of Customs that, effective Apri) 
29, 1942, the following articles of jewelry 
now exportable under general license to 
Group K countries, may be sent under 
general license to Group C countries 
only: 

Commerce 
Department 

Commodity Schedule B No. 

Jewelry and other articles of solid 


Sond OF DIAGNUM...... 6 ccinecnnnes 9620 
Men’s jewelry of other metals (silver, 
gold filled, rolled gold plate and 
base metal whether or not electro- 
I so iieenitkenecudigwtaemeaen 9621 
Women’s jewelry of other metals____ 9623 
Articles of other metals____________ 9626 


Jewelry findings, parts and metals___ 9635 


Exports of these commodities, on and 
after April 29, 1942, will require an in- 
dividual “yellow” license for all desting- 
tions other than Canada, Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland, Newfoundland, 
Greenland, and Iceland. 


No. 321—General Export License for Cer- 
tain Nails and Bolts Limited to Group 
C Countries. 

The Office of Exports has notified Col- 
lectors of Customs that, effective May 1, 
1942, exports of the following iron and 
steel nails and bolts, now exportable 
under general license to Group J coun- 
tries, may be sent under general license 
to Group C countries only: 


Commerce Department 


Commodity Schedule B No. 
Bolts, machine screws, nuts, rivets and 
washers (except railroad) - oasis 
Horseshoe nails_________~ .- 6093 
Nails and staples, other_ —s 
as se 6094 
Wire nails_ 6092 


Exports of these products, on and after 
May 1, 1942, will, therefore, require an 
individual “yellow” license for all des- 
tinations other than Canada, Great Brit- 
ain and Northern Ireland, Newfound- 
land, Greenland, and Iceland, except 
when shipped under existing unlimited 
licenses. 


No. 322—Changes in License Require- 
ments on Certain Products. 


The Office of Exports has notified Col- 
lectors of Customs that the following 
changes in general licenses will become 
effective May 1, 1942: 


Piezo electric quartz crystal (Schedule B 
No. 5960.01-.03), now exportable under gen- 
eral license to Group C countries, may be 
sent under general license to Canada only; 

Horsehair (Schedule B No. 3693.5), and 
buttons of pearl or shell (Schedule B No. 
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9712.5), now exportable under general li- Effective June 1, 1942, all shipments (3) from noncontiguous territories or 
cense to Group K countries, may be sent must be reported on the new form. possessions! of the United States except the 

eneral license to Group C countries : f Commonwealth of the Philippines, Wake 
under g In addition to the column provided for Island, Midway Island, and the Canal Zone 
only: «other than steatite grades, soapstones, “gross weight” on the new export decla- to continental United States; 

te. (Schedule B No. 5736), now under gen- ration, a line has been provided for the 4 

moot license to Group C countries only, may insertion of the “foreign port of unload- to fill out a shipper’s export declaration 

be sent under general license to countries 1 ing” for shipments by vessel. Collectors on Department of Commerce Form 17525. 

through 81; Talc of steatite grades and stea- of Customs will not require the insertion (Commerce Form 7525 must also be filed 

tite (Schedule B No. 5736) remain under of this information on the export decla- for shipments of all articles requiring an 

neral license only to Group C countries; ration until further notice. individual export control license from 
oe Collect f Cust ill be guided the Office of Export Control, Board of 
an ollectors o oms Ww guide ’ 

| Mica, ground or pulverized (Schedule Bo oj aingly. Economic Warfare, Washington, D. C., 

ain 6512), now requiring an individual “yel- Bly 

nd, a license to all countries, will be under J.C. Capt, Director. regardless of value or whether the sender 
ceneral license to Group C countries. APRIL 14, 1942. wh gion eae is a Bes vcr agen 

e pper’s export declaration is on 
elry No. ee ee ee. (F. C. S. D. 26) required for goods mailed for ecto 
amine and Li echnica ica- cial purposes and not for goods which 

Sol. tions for Export. NoTICE TO am ay AND POSTAL involve no commercial consideration. 

- The Board of Economic Warfare and The declaration need not be furnished 

“ry, the Office of Censorship have announced ° , ° t _for catalogs, instruction books (except 

e to that arrangements have now been com- Shipper’s Export Declar vated (Com technical data), and other advertising 

der pleted for the examination and licensing merce Form 7525) Required for matter, nor for magazines, newspapers, 

Ties of technical publications for exportation ; . ; and periodicals, which are not regarded 
in New York as well as in Washington. Postal Exportations in Lieu of as merchandise. 

pd ; In order to expedite the licensing pro- Commerce Form S-2 50 The following are the only items on the 

No cedure, publications may be cleared shipper’s export declaration (Commerce 

through the Branch Office of the Office DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, Form 7525) which are required to be 

0 of Exports, 500 Fifth Avenue, New York BUREAU OF THE CENSUS, — in by the sender of a postal ship- 
City. Washington, D.C. ment: 

as also announced that, through 
is 0 1942. printed copies of heart The Post Office Department has re- Name and address of sender (exporter). 
Mesa ; : cently revised section 91, Part II, U. S. (If the shipment is being mailed by an 

i tions may be submitted for examination - - . t, th 

3 Official Postal Guide, to require the filing agent, the name and address of the princi- 
and licensing. After that date, editors . : pal or seller must also be shown.) 

6 must submit galley proofs of stories deal- of a Shipper’s Export Declaration on Name and address of addressee (con- 

6 ing with technical data in order that cor- Commerce Form 7525 in lieu of Com- signee). 

oné rections may be entered prior to pub- merce Form S—250 previously required. Name of post office where shipment is 

fine lication. , Particular attention of postal exporters being mailed. (Insert in space on the 

i is called to the following extracts from form reading “From_--_-_--_--. (U. S. Cus- 

“ei [Current Controls Bulletin No. 17, covering, the regulation: toms port of exportation.)” 

ain in combined form, changes in export regu- a Country of final destination. 

and, lations which have already been announced — ee 4 — exporters should auniear of packages Sabu ination 
in FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, was issued by purchase their supply of Commerce Form Description of merchandise and export 
the Office of Exports of the Board of Economic 7525. Copies may be obtained from the control license number. r 

Cer- Warfare on April 18, 1942.] Superintendent of Documents, Govern- Schedule B commodity number. 

roup ment Printing Office, Washington, D. C., Quantity of merchandise, in Schedule B 

and the Collectors of Customs, located in units. 

Col- , 2 ees principal ports and border points of the Value of the merchandise. 

ay 1, Foreign Commerce Statistical United States, for the price of 30 cents Only a single copy of the shipper’s 

and oo per block of 100. export declaration is required for postal ship- 

table | Decisions (b) The information to be shown in ments, and one export declaration may in- 
oun- the export declaration is listed in the clude any number of packages mailed by one 
ense (F. C. S. D. 25) third paragraph of the regulation. a on ara same day to the same coun- 

ry.... It is not necessa - 

NOTICE TO Cosseenone OF CUSTOMS AND Pi Re gy copy of the declaration —1aFation be notarized. ee 
7 THERS CONC ” . 

a | 7 ERNED . (d) The form need not be notarized. The description of contents and units of 

| Gross Shipping Weight Required on The revised regulation is quoted below: = gyre Be Stociatien pga ome 

0009 | 5 hipper’s Expor t De cl arati on Re- Export Declarations for Mail Shipments = Domestic Commodities Exported from the 

. ; : . The following instructions regarding the nited States. Shippers may obtain copies 
an vised Exp ort Declaration Printed preparation of shipper’s export declarations of Schedule B for a nominal charge from 

6092 | DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, supersede those appearing in section 91 on the Superintendent of Documents, Govern- 

Buaeav oF rue Census page 61 of Part II of the current Official ment Printing Office, Washington, D. C., Col- 
after | Washington. D.C Postal Guide: lectors of Customs, or from Department of 
papel shington, D. ©. In order to enable the Department of Com- Commerce Field Offices located in the prin- 
des- Effective April 30, 1942, exporters will merce to compile statistics of commercial ex- cipal cities of the United States. General 

Brit- be required to report the gross shipping a SS ae ae eee oe ae ae meg wpgeteyceies! rage otra mnt 

r weight (in pounds) on the yellow Ship- parcel post, postmasters at first-, second-, and linery, etc., are not sufficient. Quantities and 
yund- sas Txnort Dect y Pp third-class offices will require business con- values should be given in whole numbers only, 
xcept Po por eclaration (Commerce cerns sending merchandise valued at $25 and omitting fractions of less than one-half and 
mited rm 7525) and the blue Defense Aid over ... to other business concerns— counting one-half and over as a whole. 

(Lend-Lease) Shipper’s Export Declara- (1) from continental United States or its Completed declarations should be 

: tion (Commerce Form 17525-DA). If noncontiguous territories or possessions (ex- postmarked in the lower left-hand corner 
quire- this information is not available for each cept Wake and Midway Islands) to any for- of the form at the office of mailing and for- 

Schedule B item included in one con- eign country and to the Commonwealth of warded by postmasters in an official penalty 
1Col- | tainer or package, total gross shipping ‘he Philippines and the Canal Zone; eaten atasik ct 
owing weight should be shown for all h it (2) from continental United States to its 
seat shipped or ali such items noncontiguous territories or possessions! ex- Section of Customs Statistics, 

° ped in one container . : cept the Commonwealth of the Philippines Room 432 Customhouse, 

“ A revised shipper’s export declaration and the Canal Zone; and New York, New York. 
jule B = oo peacna meer page a pgs ond Declarations should be mailed daily from 
r gen- ing weight. p- . . first-class post offices and from second- and 
nay be Pers may continue to use the old form sea Pate tien, Peaie Sa ke third-class offices whenever there is enough 
— a May 31, 1942, provided gross ship- United States, Hawaii, Guam, Samoa, Canton accumulated to fill an envelope but in any 
ti , weight is reported in the column and Enderbury Islands, and Midway and case not less frequently than ones 6 week. 

, eaded “Number and Kinds of Packages.” Wake Islands. (Continued on p. 35) 
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. Se es tires were placed under control. Th 
Bish: e 
Soe : . prohibition on the sale of thes 
« * € tires 
Trade Mark A Lo Oe ee 
; ; VAW7) ZONS ruary 11. 
Uruguay 
Argentina.—The following applications Brazil.—The following applications for 
for trade-mark registration were pub- trade-mark registration were published E y d Fi 
lished in the Boletin Oficial of April 7, on the dates indicated in the Official xchange an inance 
1942. Opposition must be filed before Gazette of Brazil. Opposition must be 
May 4, 1942. filed within 60 days frora date of publi- Exchange Quotas.—The Bank of the x 
ors ing Republic, at the end of March, an. Dt 
: nounced the following exchange quotas co 
Trade-mark | Class No. and commodity ] ali for the importation of merchandise: lis 
peers oo | Class No. and com- | publi. From the United States, US$8,541,000, nc 
Hero 2. re EEE No. +--Entire class. modity | cation at the controlled rate, divided as follows va 
hed ehcaimeerine intent No. 14—Entire class. LL sO ee | ee rere SPAT : a ache 
Rosureed oe es cet <a en aoe _— ain thousands of dollars) . nc 
EE No. 10—Entire class. | | 1942 i ; ° ; ; 
+ ESE -| No. 16—Entire class. “Rite”. No. 44—Articles in- | Mar. 24 ged premorhace: — reinforcing steel, Pr 
eee | No. 20—Entire class. cluded in the class. | 1, 70; raw materials, rst category, 3,200; lis 
Honeyseed-Honeydrop-.---- | No. 22—Entire class. gk No. 38—Paper for cig- | Do. chemical and pharmaceutical products, 409. il 
arettes. automobile and truck parts, 170; agricultural 3 
ow bag a an 4 ~Rcadatag ofthe | Do machinery and parts, 365; industrial machin. 
Brasii—The following applications for aye: | 1 nasertarci-| Do. Seal 10hr printers inland euuntoeneg | 
: ; : ( I . 38— > »ig- 0. 2 . or’ - i 
trade-mark registration were published arettes. ated raw satus to cane agriculture aan 
on the dates indicated in the Official Astro. . | No. 12—Fastenersand | Do. ; ; ane ae eam ae 
; si | closers of metal (zip- 97; electric material, except fixtures, 80; veg- 
Gazette of Brazil. Opposition must be | pers). Poa etable seeds, 25; unworked metals (ingots), 
filed within 60 days from date of pub- Bingo _| No. 44—Crude and} Do. 90; scientific instruments and apparatus, 50; iss 
lication. | Tog lubricants, 200; merchandise, first, second, St 
| si ae a spd thin eategey. 900: Gryvoots aad naa ts 
snull, | , } %, . 
: Date of Crack Morrao— | No. 42—Alcoholic li- | Do. 
Trade-mark Class number and publica- Aguardente de | quor distilled from From Sweden, US$500,000 at the con- th 
—- tion Pura Canna Pro-| sugarcane. trolled rate, for merchandise already i pr 
ae re eee Sree cedencia Sao Se- | | ret taiintinn y in 0 
bastiao. | 3 S; | 
1942 Full Bras. No. 53—Brushes,!| Do. : itzerls ¢ 
Maryland_..-.-_.-- No. 22—Cotton yarn (ex- | Mar. 5 | brooms, floor brush- | Pi -_ pote rland, US$80,000 at the 
cept sewing thread). | es, etc. controlled rate, for merchandise already M 
re No. 8—Radios and elec-| Do. Bevita, Lab. Medical | No. 3—A pharmaceu- | Do in the customs: 
tric refrigerators. | Limitada, Rio de tical product. a i - a : 
“Day-Tom”’..--- No. 16—Venetian blinds...|_ Do. Janeiro. From American countries without d 
Inseticida Aphis .| No. 2—Insecticides__._-.-- Do. Come, Lab. Mott do | Do. quota, US$1,000,000 at the controlled IC 
Sidol.............| No. S—-Peepecations, to | Mar. 2 —— rate, for the importation of refined IN 
acon aan castain, Lovalina No.47—Motoralcohol_! Apr. 1 sugar ; 
| glass, and paint finishes | From Argentina, as follows: 2,000,000 a 
in general; cream to esos, at the free rate, for merchandi 
shine and _ preserve | y : es « Pesos, setningdt se 
| _ shoes. | Uruguay.—The following applications specified in Article 11 of the law of Jan- 
| Sanitas |.....-- | No. 48—Articles of per-| Do. for trade-mark registration were pub- uary 10, 1941; 1,000,000 pesos, at the free Bi 
D cee lished in the Diario Oficial of Monte- rate, for merchandise of first category CE 
Agua Victoria de | No. 43—Table waters, | Do. video, on the dates noted. Opposition excluding sugar; 1,400,000, at the free UD 
ane. ~~ ll must be filed within 30 days from date rate, for merchandise of second cate- 
Excelent. __.....- | No. 1—Caustic oods, pre-| Do. of publication. gory; 600,000 pesos, at the free rate, for j 
parations to dilute or | ~ ean Sne Raat a 
dissolve paints, dye for | nonspecified me rchandise; OI 
chess, dyes oor putomo- ic : om Date of From Brazil, US $500,000, at the free . 
ile tops, wall paints, oil | rade-mar -roduct publi- é a> Seha 
gan | mam —_nate, foe cotton testes, sad | a 
No. 2—Germicides, formi- | i seers 7 as 2 -e rate, r cflei ’ 
cides, insecticides, and surdi : nani 
fungicides; disinfectants Chin Chin Cigars, cigarettes, tobacco_| A pr. 4 to r gical ed pet ce rial, —_ and d 
for sanitary purposes, ' 10, 1942. pharmaceutical specialties; an | OA 
Se Pessel BO a Do. From American countries without | gf 
nary uses, foragriculture | apHiCc Foods, etc. . ~centins . : 
no Sone a A gull Parker Plate...| Bazaar and hardware,| Do. quota (except Argentina), as follows: 
No. 55—Compressed | piowelry and clocks, ete. . US$3,000,000, at the free rate, for mer- ] 
cleansers, wax for floors | Sumatra | Drugstore and chemica 0. Lee abet, : os nits 
ous tenis and peste, | ‘products, shoes and chandise specified in article 11 of the TC 
creams for shoes, grease | | leather goods. law of January 10, 1941; US$2,200,000, 
for automobile dressing, | Alfort..-..-.---| oe and chemical | Do at the free rate, for merchandise of first 
preparations in powder, | sroducts. . Be ‘ N 
liquid and paste for the | and second category; US$800,000, at the = 
cleaning of metals, glass, free rate, for nonspecified merchandise. ' 
none and genera] ob- I 
ects. . 
No. 46—Cleansing pow- | og ‘ 
Ry a A News by Countries Tarifjs and Trade Controls MI 
detergents, blueing, cake } Se 
ae, and washing (Continued from p. 17) Importation of Beet Seed from = Pa 
. waters. tina Prohibited; Importations from 
Sa Nay Stankines ; ‘ ‘ ye : 
A on pie noe \No. 36—Stockings........ | Do. tions will be permitted to apply for new Other Countries Subject to Control.— I 
Alabama......... No. 23— Cotton piece | Mar. 31 tires. Owners of commercial vehicles Importations from Argentina of beet AV 
Caltieruie .____.. an 46 ~~ Calton piece | Do. had to register for tires within 1 week of seed, either sugar beet or that used for , 
goods. ane cack 7 the date of the new order. Registra- forage, has been prohibited by Uruguay TI 
Oxford Brasil...) No. | 25— Cotton aed Do. tion took place at authorized tire de- by terms of a decree of February Ul, 


1942, published in the Diario Oficial of ( 
March 3, 1942. The national agricul- UN 
tural administration is authorized to re- 


pots, which in most instances are the 
gasoline stations where the applicant is 
accustomed to purchase fuel. 








On December 13, 1941, the sale of tires ject any beet seed, no matter what its I 

B UY BONDS TO DAY for passenger vehicles was prohibited for country of origin, if it is believed that it CH 
STAMPS 2 months. On January 13, 1942, an or- might transmit any pests prejudicial to r 

der was issued whereby the prices of such the beet plantations in Uruguay. PA) 
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% The following publications, added to the 
Department’s research facilities through the 
courtesy of the authors and publishers, are 
listed as a service to businessmen. Please 


note: The Department has no copies of pri- | 


yate publications for distribution and can- 
not be responsible for their content. For 
private publications, write direct to the pub- 
lishing agency given in each case. 











Articles of Current Interest Appearing in 
the Department of State Bulletin, 
April 11, 1942. 


Copies of this publication, which is 
issued weekly by the Department of 
State, may be obtained from tae Super- 
intendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C., for 
the price of 10 cents each; subscription 
price, $2.75 a year. The April 11 issue 
contains these articles: 


JOINT AGRICULTURAL ARRANGE- 
MENTS WITH CANADA. 


APPLICATION OF SELECTIVE SERV- 
ICE ACT TO CANADIAN NATIONALS 
IN THE UNITED STATES. 


ECONOMIC ASSISTANCE TO NORTH 
AFRICA. 


ADDRESS BY THE AMERICAN AM- 
BASSADOR TO CUBA TO THE CUBAN 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 


RULES GOVERNING EMPLOYMENT 
OF SEAMEN. 


EMERGENCY ADVISORY COMMIT- 
TEE FOR POLITICAL DEFENSE. 


ARREST BY JAPANESE OF AMERI- 
CAN OFFICERS IN FRENCH INDO- 
CHINA. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 
TO THE KING OF NORWAY. 


ENUMERATION OF ARMS, AMMU- 
NITION, AND IMPLEMENTS OF WAR: 
Proclamation by the President. 


ECONOMIC COLLABORATION WITH 
MEXICO: Joint Statement by Under 
Secretary Welles and Foreign Minister 
Padilla. 


BURIAL OF CHILEAN STUDENT 
AVIATOR. 


TRADE AGREEMENT NEGOTIA- 
TIONS WITH MEXICO. 


CHINESE STUDENTS IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 


FOREIGN SERVICE PERSONNEL 
CHANGES. 


APPOINTMENT OF OFFICERS (DE- 
PARTMENT OF STATE). 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


Other Publications 


AMERICA’S STRATEGY IN WORLD 
POLITICS. Nicholas John Spykman. 
1942. 500 pp. Price, $3.75. Presents a 
comprehensive geo-political analysis of 
the position of the United States in the 
world. Explains the significance of our 
geographic location for a sound political 
strategy in peacetime and an effective 
military strategy in wartime. In the 
first half of the book the author sets 
forth the power position of the United 
States in comparison with other Ameri- 
can continents, the transatlantic zone, 
the transpacific zone, and the world. 
Part Two, “The Struggle for South 
America,” contains a detailed analysis 
of Pan-Americanism and of the tech- 
niques, actual and prospective, of eco- 
nomic, political, psychological, and 


military warfare in the Western Hemi-° 


sphere. Statistical tables in the appen- 
dixes throw further light on America’s 
position in the world economy. 


Available from: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 
383 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


GOVERNMENT AND NATIONALISM 
IN SOUTHEAST ASIA. Rupert Emerson, 
Lennox A. Mills, and Virginia Thompson. 
1942. 242 pp. Price, $2. Describes the 
form of government developed in each of 
the countries of Southeast Asia and the 
war’s impact on these countries. Some 
of the questions discussed include Ameri- 
can policy concerning the Philippines 
compared with British policies in Burma 
and in Britsh Malaya; French policy in 
Indochina; Dutch policy in the Nether- 
lands India; Japanese in Taiwan. How 
has Thailand, the solitary small Asiatic 
country to retain sovereign status, met 
the urgencies of modern social and eco- 
nomic demands? How have these sev- 
eral policies contributed to the present 
situation in the Pacific? This study 
forms a part of the documentation of 
an inquiry organized by the Institute of 
Pacific Relations into the problems aris- 
ing from the conflict in the Far East. 

Available from: Institute of Pacific 
Relations, 129 E. 52nd Street, New York, 
ie 


THE FRENCH IN THE WEST INDIES. 
W. Adolphe Roberts. 1942. 335 pp. 
Illus. Price, $3. In this book the author 
traces the history of France in this part 
of the Western Hemisphere back to some 
30 years after the discovery of America. 
Discussions include Florida, Louisiana, 
Mexico, Panama, French Guiana, and 
other nations to the south. The success 
or failure of French colonial adminis- 
tration under the various regimes of the 
home country is analyzed and appraised. 
The role of yellow fever in deciding wars 
is noted. The long struggle with the 
problem of color is treated in detail, and 
the influence of French thought and lit- 
erature on Latin America is described. 
Finally, the author presents a clear pic- 
ture of the situation in the islands today. 
The strategic importance that Marti- 
nique and Guadeloupe have assumed in 
this war is stressed. 


Available from: The Bobbs-Merrill Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
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RUSSIA AT WAR. Vera Micheles 
Dean. 1942. 96 pp. Headline Book No. 
34. Price 25 cents. One of a Series of 
booklets published to provide unbiased 
background information to enable read- 
ers to reach intelligent and independent 
conclusions on important international 
problems of the day. Presented in the 
form of 20 key questions and answers and 
illustrated with maps and charts. 

Available from: Foreign Policy Associa- 
tion, Inc., 22 E. 38th Street, New York, 
a ae 





Foreign Commerce Statistical 
Decisions 
(Continued from p. 33) 


Particular attention is called to the fact 
that Commerce Form 7525 supersedes Form 
No. S—250 heretofore required for such ship- 
ments. Postmasters may obtain a free sup- 
ply of this form, for limited distribution to 
occasional shippers only, from the Division 
of Foreign Trade Statistics, Bureau of the 
Census, Washington, D. C. Requests by 
mailers for this form from postmasters would 
be limited in accordance with the provision 
stated above. Regular exporters may obtain 
copies of the shipper’s export declaration 
from the Superintendent of Documents, Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington, D. C., 
or from collectors of customs, at a cost of 
30 cents per block of 100. They may be 
printed by private parties provided they con- 
form to the official form in size, wording, 
color, and arrangement. 


Questions relating to shipper’s export dec- 
larations and export classification may be 
submitted by .. . exporters directly to the 
Division of Foreign Trade Statistics, Bureau 
of the Census, Washington, D. C., for de- 
cision; those by postmasters concerning in- 
ternational mails are to be addressed to the 
Second Assistant Postmaster General, Divi- 
sion of International Postal Service, and 
those concerning domestic mails to the Third 
Assistant Postmaster General, Division of 
Classifications. 


[Published in The Postal Bulletin of April 1, 
1942.] 


Postmasters and postal shippers may 
continue to use their present supply of 
Commerce Form S—250 until June 30, 
1942, provided all the information re- 
quired on the new form is given. 


J.C. Capt, Director. 
APRIL 20, 1942. 
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This nineteenth consecutive annual report on the balance of inter- 
national payments of the United States surveys the effects of the war 
on our international economic and financial position and weighs the 
powerful forces at work. While the report nominally covers the cal- 
endar year 1940, it has in many instances been carried back to the be- 
ginning of the war or brought forward to cover more recent develop- 
ments. 


As a result of the conflict, our transactions with other countries 
have been greatly stimulated in some cases and virtually stifled 
in others. Exports to the United Kingdom and the British 
Empire as a whole have increased enormously after a slow start. 
Shipments to the European Continent rose sharply for a time and 
then abruptly dropped to negligible proportions after the fall of 
France. Imports of raw materials, chiefly from southeastern Asia and 
Latin America, have increased substantially and promise to rise still 
more. Ocean shipping, seriously affected by sinkings, is onan emer- 
gency basis the world over. The usual movement of American tour- 
ists to Europe has stopped, and travel to other areas has in many 
instances suffered indirectly. 


The flow of gold, which rose to unprecedented volume after the 
Czechoslovak crisis in the fall of 1938 and became a flood in the spring 
and summer of 1940, has now abated and is confined mainly to new 
production in the British Empire and Latin America. The inflow of 
capital, which, together with British and French war financing, was 
chiefly responsible for these shipments, has given way to a great out- 
ward movement as the United States provides financial aid to the 
United Kingdom, Canada, China, and Latin America. 


With it all has come a far-reaching degree of Government control 
over production, exports, imports, shipping, travel, and international 
financial transactions. Such controls have become an integral part 
of our defense economy. 














Price 20 cents 
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